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CHAPTER XII wind high into the pure heaven. The fabric was entirely 
dark—not a soul moving about it—nothing living in the 
MY UNCLE. neighbourhood apparently, if we except a goat or two 
Here, late as it was, all was bustle and activity ; the | moving slowly along the ridge of the hill. At the end 
boiling-house was brilliantly lighted up, the clouds of|of the house next the palm-tree there was a low but steep 
white luminous vapour steaming through the apertures|wooden stair, with a landing-place at top, surrounded 
in the roof; while the negroes feeding the fires, sheltered | with a simple wooden railing, so that it looked like a 
under the stokehole arches from the weather, and almost | scaffold. 
smothered amongst heaps of dry cane-stalks, from which} “ There is Mr. Frenche, sir,” continued busha, point- 
the juice had been crushed, called trash, looked in their|ing to the figure of a man lounging in a low chair on 
glancing nakedness like fiends, as their dark bodies flitted | the landing-place, with his feet resting on the rail, and 
between us and the glowing mouths of the furnaces. A | far higher than his head, which leant against the wall of 
little farther on we came to the two cone-roofed mill-|the house, as if he had been a carronade planted against 
houses, one of which was put in motion by a spell of|the opposite hill, Under the guidance of one of the 
oxen, the other being worked by mules, while the shout-| overseer’s waiting boys, we commenced the zig-zag as- 
ing of the drivers, the cries of the boilermen to the fire-|cent up the face of the small hill towards my uncle’s 
makers to make stronger fires, the crashing of the canes | dwelling, and as we approached, the feeling of desolate- 
as they were crushed in the mills, the groaning and|ness that pressed on my heart increased, from the ex- 
squealing of the machinery, the spanking of whips, the | treme stillness of the place even when near to it. Light, 
lumbering and rattling of wains and wagons, the hot|or other indication of an inhabited mansion, there was 
dry axles screaming for grease, and the loud laugh and }none—even the goafs had vanished. 
song rising occasionally shrill above the Babel sounds,| “Cold comfort in prospect for me,” thought I; «but 
absolutely confused me. allons, let us see,’—and we moved on until we came to 
We stopped at the boiling-house door, and asked the|a small outhouse and a gate, which seemed to open into 
book-keeper on duty, a tall cadaverous-looking young the enclosure, in the centre of which stood the solitary 
man, dressed in a fustian jacket and white trowsers, who building. 
appeared more than half asleep, if the overseer was at| “ How terribly still every thing is about Mr. Frenche’s 
home. He said he was, and, as we intended to leave | domicile,” said I, as we paused until Flamingo undid the 
our horses at his house, we turned their heads towards | fastening of the gate. « And, pray, what hovel is this 
it, guided by one of the negroes from the mill. that we have come to ?” 
The peep I had of the boiling-house was very enliven-|__ “ This !—Oh, it is the kitchen,” quoth Twig. “Stop, 
ing ;—for, independently of the regular watch of boiler- I will knock up the people.” 
negroes, who were ranged beside the large poppling and} “ Don’t do any such thing,” said Flamingo, who, I 
roaring coppers, each having a bright copper ladle, with | saw, was after some vagary. “Here, Mr. Brail, get up 
a long shank like a boat-hook, in his hands, it was at the | the stair,”—we had now reached the small platform on 
time filled with numbers of the estate’s people, some | which the house stood,—“ and creep under his legs, will 
getting hot liquor, others sitting against the wall, eating | ye—there, get into the house and conceal yourself, and 
their suppers by the lamp light, and many quizzing and |‘T'wig and I will rouse him, and have some fun before 
loitering about in the mist of hot vapour, as thick as a|you make your appearance.” 
London fog, as if the place had been a sort of lounge,| I gave in to the frolic of the moment, and slipped 
instead of a busy sugar manufactory—a kind of sable |silently up the few steps of the steep stair, as I was de- 
sired, There, on the landing-place, reposed, a/ JSresco, 
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” 





soirée. 


When we got in front of the oversecr’s house, we 
found a group of four patriarchal-looking negroes and an 
old respectable-looking negro woman. ‘The men were 


Uncle Latham, sure enough—his chair swung back, his 
head resting on the door-post, and his legs cocked up, as 
already described, on the outer railing of the stair. He 








clad in Osnaburg frocks, like those worn by wagoners | was sound asleep, and snoring most harmoniously ; but 
in England, with blue frieze jackets over them, and white jjust as I stole up, and was in the very act of creeping 
trowsers. The old dame was rigged in a man’s jacket| beneath the yoke to get past him, I touched his limbs 
also, over as many garments apparently as worn by the | slightly ; but the start made him lose his balance and fall 
grave-digger in Hamlet. I had never seen such a round | back into the house, and there I was, firmly locked in the 
ball of a body. They were all hat-in-hand, with Madras }embrace of my excellent relative—for although his arms 
handkerchiefs bound round their heads, leaning on tall} were not round my neck, his legs were. 

staffs made from peeled young hardwood trees, the roots} “ Who is that, and what is that, and what have I got 
forming very fantastical tops. Their whips were twisted|hold of now?” roared Uncle Latham, in purest Tip- 
round these symbols of office, like the snakes round the | perary. 

caduceus of their tutelary deity, Mercury. ‘These were “It is me, sir,”’ I shouted as loud as I could bellow, for 
the drivers of the various gangs of negroes on the estate, | as we rolled over and over on the head of the stair, I 


who were waiting to receive busha’s* orders for the | discovered he had spurs on; but the devil a bit would 
he relax in his hold of my neck with his legs,—*« me, 





morrow. 
On seeing us, the overseer hastily dismissed his levee, | your dutiful nephew, Benjamin Brail—but, for goodness 
and ordered his people to take charge of our horses. |sake, mind you have spurs on, uncle.” 
“Mr. Frenche is at home, I hope ?” said Mr. Twig. “My nephew—my nephew, Benjamin Brail, did you 
“Oh yes, sir—all alone up at the great house there,” jsay ?—Oh, murder, fire, and botheration of all sorts— 
pointing to a little shed of a place, perched on an insu- | Spurs, sir !—spurs 1—Hookey, but I'll find stronger fare 
lated rocky eminence, to the left of the abode he himself than spurs for you—You are a robber, sir—a_robber— 
occupied, and which overlooked the works and whole | Murphy, you villain—Marphy—Dennis—Potatoblossom 


neighbourhood. | being me a handsaw, till I cut his throat—or a gimblet 


This hill, rising as abruptly from the dead level of the | 
estate as if it had been a rock recently dropped on it, j the world, why don’t you come and help your master ? 
was seen in strong relief against the sky, now clear of —Lights, boys—lights—hubaboo !” 


—or any other deleterious eatable—Oh, you thieves of 


over a lot of chairs, that all seemed to have placed them- 
selves most provokingly in his way, the next. During 
his soliloquy, I heard ‘T'wig and Flamingo’s suppressed 
laughter at the other end of the room. At length Mr. 
Frenche thundered in his gropings against the sideboard, 
when such a clash and clang of glasses arose, as if he 
had been literally the bull in the china shop. 

“ Ah,” he said, “it must be all a drame, and I must 
have been looking at people drinking—so let me wet my 
whistle a bit—here’s the beverage, so—now—ah, this is 
the rum bottle——I know it by the smell—and what else 


‘ishould I know it by !—he! he !—if I could but lay my 


paw on a tumbler now, or a glass of any kind——not one 
to be found, I declare--Murphy, you villain, why don’t 
you come when I call you, sirrah?” There was now a 
concerto of coughing, sneezing, and otch, oiching, and 
yawning, as if from beneath. “ Will these lazy rascals 
never make their appearance 1” continued Mr. Frenche, 
impatiently. “ Well, I cannot find even a tea-cup to 
make some punch in—-hard enough this in a man’s own 
house, any how—but I have the materials—and—and— 
now for the fun of the thing—I will mix it Irish fashion 
—<deuce take me if I don’t,” and thereupon I heard him 
gurgle, gurgle something out of one bottle—and then 
a long gurgle, gurgle, gurgie, out of another, apparent- 
ly, for the gurgling was on different keys,—both follow- 
ed by a long expiration. He then gave several jumps 
on the floor. 

He had, as I guessed, first swallowed the raw caulker 
from the rum decanter, and then sent down the lemonade 
to take care of it. “Now, that rum is very strong— 
stop, let me qualify it a bit with some more beverage— 
how thirsty I am, to be sure—murder !—confound that 
wide-necked decanter.” Here I could hear the liquid 
splash all over him. “There--so much for having a 
beautiful small mouth—why, Rory Macgregor, with that 
hole in his face from ear to ear, would have drunk you 
the whole bottle without spilling a drop, and here am I, 
suffocated and drowned entirely, and as wet as if I had 
been dragged through the Bog of Allan—Murphy, you 
scoundrel ?” 

Anon, two negro servants, stretching and yawning, 
each with a candle in his hand, made their appearance, 
one in his shirt, with his livery coat hanging over his 
head, the cape projecting over his forehead, and a sleeve 
hanging down on each side; the other with his coat on 
certainly, but stern foremost, and not another rag of any 
kind or description whatsoever, except his Kilmarnock 
nightcap. 

By the illumination which those ebony candlesticks 
furnished, I now could see about me. The room we 
were in was about twenty feet square, panneled, cieled, 
and floored—it looked like a large box—-with unpainted, 
but, highly-polished hardwood, of the colour of very old 
mahogany—-handsomer than any oak paneling I had 
ever seen. ‘I‘here was a door that communicated with 
the front piazza, out of which we had scrambled—ano- 
ther, that opened into a kind of back dining-hall, or large 
porch, and two on each hand, which opened into bed- 
rooms. A sideboard was placed by the wall to the right, 
between the two bedroom doors, at which stood a tall 
and very handsome elderly gentleman, who, if I had not 
instantly known him to be my uncle, from his likeness 
to my poor mother, I might, after the adventures of the 
day, and the oddities of messieurs my friends—the Twig 
of the Dream, and the Flamingo of Peaweep, Snipe, 
and Flamingo—have suspected some quiz or practical 


joke in the matter. 


The gentleman, who evidently was not broad awake 
yet, was dressed in light-coloured kerseymere small- 
clothes, top-boots, white vest, and blue coat—he was very 











clouds, and illuminated by the moon. ; By this I had contrived to wriggle out of my Irish 
At the easternmost end of the solitary great house— | pillory, and to withdraw my corpus into the house, where | 
in shape like a Chinese pavilion, with a projecting roof, crept behind one of the half:doors—any thing to be | 
ona punch bowl, adhering to the sharp outline of the |out of the row. I could hear Uncle Latham crawling | 
hill like a limpet to a rock—a tall solitary palm shot up , about the dark room like a big lobster, disconsolate for | 
and tossed its wide-spreading, fan-like top in the night ‘the loss of his prey, arguing with himself aloud whether | 
he were awake, or whether it was not all a drame, as he | 


oe 
* The West India name for overseer, or manager of called it, and then shouting for his servants at one mo-| 

an estate ; a corruption, no doubt of bashaw. ment, and stumbling against the table, or falling rattle! 
No. 200,—rarT 1.—18305. 


i bald, except two tufts of jet black hair behind his ears, 


blending into bushy whiskers. His forehead was round 
and beetling, you would have said he was somewhat bul- 
let-headed, but the obduracy of this feature was redeem- 
ed by his eyebrows, which were thick and well arched, 


land, like his hair and whiskers, jet black—and_ by his 
|wenuine Irish sparklers, dark, flashing, and frolicsome. 


His complexion was of the clearest I had seen in 
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Jamaica; I could never have guessed that he had been|Twig---“If you are playing me a trick here, Jacob; if 
above a few wecks from the “First gein of the Sea,’|you are playing with the old man’s feelings, and allow- 


and his features generally were large aud well formed. 


There was a playful opening of the lips every now and |deceive him in this matter” 


then, disclosing nice ivory teeth, evincing, like his eyes, 
the native humour of his country. 

“So, Master Murphy, you are there at last,’ 

« Yes, massa—yes, massa.” 

“ Pray, can you tell me, Murphy, if any one has ar- 
rived here—any stranger come into the house while I 
slept ;” then aside, as the players say, * or has it really 
and truly been all a drame 2” 

« No sce noting, massa—nor nobody.” ——[ yawn.] 

« You didn’t, oh—there, do you see any thing now?” 
said mine uncle---as he took the candle out of the black 
paw, and put the lighted end, with all the composure in 
life, into Murphy’s open mouth, where it shone through 
his cheeks like a rushlight in a winter turnip, until it 
burned the poor fellow, and he started back, overturning 
his sleepy coadjutor, Dennis, headlong on the floor, On 
which signal, Twig and Flamingo, who were all this 
time coiled up like two baboons below the sideboard, like 
to choke with laughter, caught Uncle Frenche by the 
legs, a limb a piece, who thereupon set up a regular 
howl--“ ach, murder,” and in turn capsized over the 
prostrate negroes, and all was confusion and vociferation 
once more, until my two traveling friends, who had 
cleverly slipped out of the me/ée, leaving my uncle clap- 
perclawing with his serving-men, returned froin the pan- 


’ 


said he. 


try, whither they had betaken themselves, and stood on| 


ing his dearest wish on earth to lead his imagination to 





Twig held out his hand ; I could notice that the kind- 
hearted fellow’s own eye was moist. “ You cannot seri- 
ously believe me capable of such conduct, Mr. Frenche, 
with all my absurdities ; I would sooner cut off this right 
hand than play with the kindly feelings or affections of 
any one, far less with those of mytlong-tried and highly- 
esteemed friend;” and he shook my uncle’s proffered 
paw warmly as he spoke. 

« Tol, lol, de roll--Murphy, Dennis---supper, you vil- 
lains---supper---Benjie, my darling, kiss me, my boy---I 
am so happy---tol de roll”’---here, in his joy and dancing, 
he struck his toe sharply against the leg of a table; and 
as it was the member from whence the gout had been 
but recently dislodged, the pain made him change his 
tune with a vengeance; so he caught hold of the ex- 
tremity in one hand, and pirouetted, with my assistance, 
to an arm-chair. But we were all tired; therefore, suf- 
fice it to say, that we had an excellent meal, and a drop 
of capital hot whiskey punch---a rare luxury in Jamaica 
---and were soon all happy and snoozing in our com- 
fortable beds. 


The first thing I heard next morning, before I got out 
of bed, was Mr. Rory Macgregor, the’Samaritan to whom 
our cards had been carried the night before, squealing 
about the house in his strong Celtic accent, for he spoke 


the original field of battle, the landing-place of the stair, {as broad as he did the day he first left home some twenty 


each with a lighted candle in his hand, and making be- 
lieve to be in great amazement at the scene before them. 

«“ Heyday,” quoth Twig, “what's the matter, Master 
Frenche ?---what uproar is this in the house !---we heard 
it at the Devil's Gully, two miles off, believe me.” 

“ Uproar?” shouted Uncle Latham, stil sitting on the 
floor, scratching his poll--- uproar, were you pleased to 
say '---pray, who the mischief are you, gentlemen, who 
conceive yourselves privileged to speak of any little noise 
I choose to make in my own house !---tell me in an in- 
stant, or by the powers I will shoot you for a brace of 
robbers,” clapping the lemonade decanter to his shoulder, 
blunderbuss fashion. 

Here my kinsman gradually slewed himself round on 
his tail, and rubbing his eyes, confronted me, as I sat 
coiled up behind the half door---« why, here is a second 
edition of my drame.” The very absurd expression of 
face with which he said this, and regarded ime, fairly up- 
set my gravity, already heavily taxed, and losing ail con- 
trol, I laughed outright. 

“ Another of them! and who may you be, young 
gentleman t---you seem to find yourself at home, I 
think.” 

« Come, come,” said Flamingo---“ enough of this non- 
sense---don’t you know your friends ‘wig and Flamingo, 
Mr. Frenche ?” 

“Twig and Flamingo, did you say---T'wig and Fla- 
mingo---''wig---oh dear, oh dear---it is no drame after 
all---my dear fellows, how are you '---why, what a recep- 
tion I have given you---you must have thought me mad ?” 
By this time he had got on his legs again, and was wel- 
coming my fellow-travellers with great cordiality, which 
gave me time to resume the perpendicular also. “Tam 
so glad to see you---why, Jacob, I did not look for you 
until Tuesday next, but you are the weleomer, my good 
boy---most heartily weleome---how wet you must have 
got, though—boys, get supper—why, Felix, | am so re- 
joiced to see you—supper, you villains— why, we shall 
have a night on’t, my lads.” 

«“ Give me leave to introduce this young gentleman to 
you first,” said T'wig, very gravely, leading me forward 
into the light, “ your nephew, Mr. Benjamin Brail.” 

“ My nephew!” quoth Mr. Frenche--- why, there’s 
my drame again—my nephew---when did he arrive ?”’--- 
here he held a candle close to my face, as if my nose 
had been a candlewick, and he meant to light it, then 
fumbling in his bosom with the other hand, he drew 


years before, Tfe was too proud, T presume, to be oblig- 
ed to the Eneglishers, as he called them, even for a dash 
of their lingo. He had come to invite us to dine with 
him on the following day, and the fame of my arrival 
heving spread, a nuniber of the neighbours also paid 
their respects during the forenoon, so that my levee was 
larger than many a German prince’s. 

Mr. Macgregor, and the overseer of the neighbouring 
estate, remained that day to dinner; the latter was also 
a Seotsman, but a lowlander, and although T always re- 
sist first impressions when they are unfavourable, still 
there was something about bim that I did not like—I felt 
a sort of innate antipathy towards him. 

From what I was told, and indeed from what I saw, 
I knew that he was a well-connected and a well-educated 
man, and both by birth and education far above the status 
of an overseer on a sugar estate in Jamaica; but he had 


dignifying by his conduct an honest although humble 
calling. 

His manners had grown coarse and familiar, and after 
dinner, when we were taking our wine, and Flamingo 
and ‘T'wig were drawing out little Roderick, much to our 
entertainment, this youth chose to bring the subject of 
religion on the table, in some way or other [ cannot well 
tell how. My uncle, I think, had asked him if he had 
attended the consecration of the new church or chapel, 
and he made a rough and indecent answer, expressing 
his thankfulness to Heaven / that he was above all bigot- 
ry, and’ had never been in a church, except at a funeral, 
since he had left Scotland. He was instantly checked by 
Mr. Frenche, who was unexpectedly warm on the sub- 
ject; but it seems this was not the first time he had 
offended in a similar way, and I was startled, and not 
a little pleased at the dressing he now received at the 
hands of my usually good-natured uncle. 

“Young gentleman,” said he, with a gravity that I 
was altogether unprepared for, “you compel me to do a 
thing I abhor at any time, especially in my own house, 
and that is to touch on sacred subjects at untimely sea- 
sons; but this is not the first time you have offended in 
my presence, and under this roof, and I therefore am 
driven to tell you once forall, that I never will allow any 
sneering at sacred subjects at my table. I just now 


asked you a simple and a civil question, and you have 
returned me a most indecent and unchristian answer.” 


“ Christian—Christian !" exclaimed the overseer; 


forth a miniature of my mother—«my nephew--my | you believe in those things, I suppose ?” 


poor sister’s boy, Benjie---as like her as possible, I de- 


“TI believe my Bible, sir,” rejoined my uncle, “as I 


clare—how are you, Benjamin !—oh, Benjie, I am re-|hope you do ?” 


joiced to see you—my heart is full, full—how are” 





“Oh!” said the overseer, “Mr. Frenche has turned 


And as the tear glistened in his eye, he made as if he|methodist,” and burst into a vulgar laugh. 
would have taken me in his arms, when a sudden light 


He had gone too far, however. 





reemed to flash on him, and he turned sharply round to]: 


z 


bent himself, and stooped to his condition, instead of 


that, with all his effrontery, I could perceive his self-pos- 
session evaporating rapidly. 

“ Methodist, sir—methodist I am none, unless to be- 
lieve in the religion of my fathers be methodism. Hea- 
ven knows, whatever my belief may be, my practice is 
little akin to what theirs was; but let me tell you, once 
for all, that, although I am always reluctant to cast na- 
tional reflections, it is your young Scotsmen who, what. 
ever they may have been in their own country, and 
theirs we all know to be a highly religious and moral one, 
become, when left to themselves in Jamaica, beyond all 
comparison, the most irreligious of the whole commu- 
nity. How this comes about I cannot tell; but I see, 
young man, false modesty has overlaid your better sense, 
and made you ashamed of what should have been your 
glory to avow, as it will assuredly be one day your great- 
est consolation, if you are a reasonable being, when you 
come to die. At all events, if you do not believe what 
you have so improperly endeavoured to make a jest of, [ 
pity you. If you do believe, and yet so speak, I despise 
you; and] recommend you hereafter, instead of blush- 
ing to avow the Christian principles that I know were 
early instilled into your mind, to blush at your conduct, 
whenever it is such as we have just witnessed ; but let 
us change the subject. I say, Benjie, let us have a touch 
of politics—politics.” 

Here the kind-hearted old man’s anxiety to smooth the 
downfall of the sulky young Scotsman was so appa- 
rent, that we all lent a hand to help him to gather way 
on the other tack; but our Scotish friend could not 
stomach being shown up, or put down, whichever you 
may call it, so peremptorily ; and the first dinner I ate 
in mine uncle’s house was any thing but a pleasant one. 
We had the whole of the next forenoon to ourselves. 
Many a long and kindly family yarn was spun between 
us; but as this is all parish news, I will not weary the 
reader with it, simply contenting myself with stating, 
that, before we began to prepare for our ride, I had more 
reason than ever to be grateful to my dear uncle. 

At two o’clock we mounted our horses, and set out, 
accompanied by Messrs. Twig and Flamingo, to dine 
with our Highland friend, Roderick Macgregor, Esquire. 
We rode along the interval or passage between two 
large cane pieces, the richest on the estate, which was 
situated in a dead level, surrounded by low limestone 
hills. By the way, the locality of Ballywindle was very 
peculiay, and merits a word or two as we scull along. 
Stop, and I will pamt it to the comprehension of all the 
world, as thus—Take a punch bowl, or any other vessel 


full of black mould; pop three or four lumps of sugar 
into the centre, so that they may stick on the surface of 
the mould, without sinking above a half of their diame- 
ter. They are the works, boiling-house, still-house, 
trash-houses, and mill-houses. ‘Then drop a large lump 
a little on one side, and balance a very tiny one on the 
top of it, and you have the small insulated hill on which 
the great house stands. As for the edges of the vessel, 
they are the limestone hills, surrounding the small cir- 
cular valley, the faces of them being covered with Gui- 
nea grass pieces, sprinkled with orange and other fruit- 
trees, both grass and trees finding their sustenance of 
black earth, as they best may, amongst the clefts of the 
honey-combed limestone that crops out in all directions, 
of which indeed the hills are entirely composed, without 
any superstratum of earth whatever. You see the place 
now, I suppose? Well, but to make it plainer still—take 
a sheet of paper, and crumple it in your hand; then 
throw it on the table, and you have a good idea of one of 
those hills, and not a bad one of the general surface of 
the island taken as a whole, 

The ridges of the hills were in this case covered with 
high wood. So now let us get hold of our yarn once 
more. The field on the right hand, from a large sink- 
hole, as it is called, or aperture in the centre, I love to be 
particular, was called «‘T'om’s Pot,” and the cane-patch 
on the left, « Mammy Polder’s Bottom.” 

I found that a level cane-piece in such a situation was 
always called a Bottom. Again, as for those sink-holes, 
or caverns in the rock, I can compare them, from their 
sinuosities, to nothing more aptly than the human ear. 
They generally seem to be placed in situations, where 
they answer the purpose of natural drains to carry off 


My uncle at this rose, | the water; the one in question, for instance, always re- 
ind for several seconds looked so witheringly at him,|ceiving the drainings of the little valley, and never 














you choose approaching to the same shape, and fill it half 
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filling, having a communication, beyond doubt, with some 
of the numberless streamlets, gullies, or small rivers, 
that cross one’s path at every turn in this “land of 
streams,” as the name Jamaica imports in the Charib 
tongue, as T have heard say. 

The canes grew on each side of the interval to the 
height of eighteen or twenty feet; but as they did not 
arch overhead, they afforded no shelter from the sun, al- 
though they prevented the breeze reaching us, and it 
was in consequence most consumedly hot. 

“ Now for a cigar to cool one,” quoth Twig, chipping 
away, cigar in mouth, with his small flint and steci, as 
we began to ascend the narrow corkscrew path that spi- 
raled through the rocky grass-piece bounding the cane 
fields. 

After we had zigzagged for a quarter of an hour on the 
face of the hill, we attained the breezy summit, where 
the Guinea grass-piece ended, and entered, beneath the 
high wood, on a narrow bridle-path, that presently led us 
through a guava plantation, the trees heavily Jaden with 
the fruit, which makes a capital preserve, but is any 
thing but nice to eat raw. It is in shape and colour 
somewhat like a small yellow pippin, with a reddish pulp, 
and the flavour being rather captivating I had deimolish- 
ed two or three, when Flamingo picked two very fine 
ones, and shortened sail until I ranged alongside of him. 
He then deliberately broke first the one and then the 
other, and held up the halves to me; they were both full 
of worms. 

“ Dangerous for cattle,” quoth Don Felix, drily. 

“Come, that is rough wit, Flamingo,” chimed in 
Twig. “But never mind, Mr. Brail. 
bots sometimes hereabouts, after trespassing; but then 
you know they also dic of a surfeit of wet clover. At 
all events, there is nothing bucolical about you.” 

“ Bots,” thought I ;** how remarkably genteel and com- 
fortable, and what an uncommonly delicate fruit for a 
dessert.” 

Leaving the guava jungle, we proceeded through a 
district that seemed to have once been in cultivation, as 
all the high timber, with the exception of a solitary ma- 
hogany or cedar here and there, was cut down, and there 
was nothing to be seen but a thicket of palma Christi, or 
castor oil bushes, on every side. There had apparently 
been some heavy showers on this tableland during the 
time we had been winding up the hill, as the bushes and 
long grass were sparkling brilliantly with rain-drops, and 
the ground was heavily saturated with water. 

“ Hillo, Twig, my darling,” sung out uncle Latham, 
who was the sternmost of all, except the servants, as we 
strung along the narrow path in single file, “ mind you 
take the road to the right there—it will save us a mile.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” returned he of the Dream. 

Master Flamingo was between him and me, and was 
busy at this moment securing his fowling-piece that he 
carried in his hand, as the fame of abundance of teal and 
quails in the Macgregor’s neighbourhood had reached 
him before starting. 

« What a very beautiful bird that is, Mr. Brail,” here 
he pointed with his gun to the huge branch of a cotton- 
tree that crossed the path overhead, where a large parrot 
was perched, looking at us; one moment scratching its 
beak with its claws, and the next, peeping knowingly 
down, and slewing its head first to one side, and then to 
the other—a parrot, amongst the feathered tribes, is cer- 
tainly what a monkey is amongst quadrupeds. 

“T should like to bring that chap down now,” said 
Flamm, stopping in his career, so that we all became clus- 
tered in a group about him, and suiting the action to the 
word, he, without a farther warning, dropped the rein into 
the hollow of his arm, and taking aim, let drive—and 
away went the whole party helter skelter at the report, 
in every direction, by a beautiful centrifugal movement. 
If we had been rockets disposed like the spokes of a cart- 
wheel, with the matches converging to a centre, and fired 
all at once, we could scarcely have radiated more sud- 
denly—so away we flew crashing through the wet 
bushes, some of us nearly unhorsed amongst them, if the | 
truth were known, and such shouting from whites and | 
blacks, and uproarious Jaughter, as we all got once more 
into sailing order ! 

“Now, friend Felix,” said Twig, as be and his horse | 
emerged from the brushwood, with his pale yellow nan-; 
keens as dark with moisture as a wet sail, and his shirt-| 
frill and collar as if the garment had been donned fresh 
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from the washing-tub, with the large silvery globules of 
moisture as thickly clustered on the black silk frogs of 
his coat as diamonds on the Dowager Lady Castlereagh’s 
stomacher—there’s a simile for you,—* now, friend Felix 
—give one some notice next time you begin your fusil- 
ade, if you please. Why, did you ever see a pulk of 
Cossacks on the forage, Mr. Frenche’'—I declare I am 
glad to find myself on the beaten path again, for my 
horse took so.many turns that I was fairly dumb-founded, 
and having no pocket-compass nor a sextant to take the 
sun by—you perceive I have been at sea, Master Brail 
—I thought I should have been lost entirely, until you 
should be piloted to me some days hence by the John 
Crows. But ah, ye little fishes, what is that—what is 
that?” 

It was neither more nor less than the sound of an ill- 
blown, yelling and grunting bagpipe. We rode on—the 
diabolical instrument squealing louder and Jouder, until 
the path ended in a cleared space amidst the brush-wood, 
with a small one-story wattled house in the centre, hav- 
ing a little piazza in front, with a yard or two at each 
end, shut in with wooden blinds sadly bleached by the 
weather. There was a group of half naked negroes 
squatting before it, and a number of little naked black chil- 
dren, and a sprinkling of brown ones, running about, 
and puddling in a dirty pond, amongst innumerable 
ducks, fowls of many kinds, and at least a dozen pigs. 
« No signs of any approach to famine in the land at all 
events,” thought I. 

There was no rail or fence of any kind enclosing this 
building, which was neither more nor less than a supe- 
rior kind of negro-house. It stood on the very edge, and 
in fact was overshadowed by some gigantic trees, beneath 
whose Babylonish dimensions it shrank to a dog-kennel, 
of the high natural, forest, a magnificent vista through 
which opened right behind it, overarching a broken up and 
deeply rutted road, the path, apparently, through which 
some heavy timber had been drawn, it being part of 
Rory’s trade to prepare mill-rollers and other large pieces 
of hard-wood required for the estates below. 

In front of this shed—full fig, in regular Highland 
costume, philabeg, short hose, green coatee, bonnet and 
feather, marched the bagpiper, whose strains had surpris- 
ed us so much, blowing his instrument, and strutting 
and swelling like a turkey-cock, to some most barbarous 
mixture of “a gathering of the clans” and the negro 
tune of “ Guinea corn, I love for nyam you.” 

The fellow was a negro, and as black as the ace of 
spades—shade of Ossian, let thy depart 1 heroes here- 
after recline on clouds of tobacco smoke—and as we 
approached he “loud and louder blew,” to the great 
discomfiture of our whole party, as the animals we be- 
strode seemed to like the “ chanter” as little as they did 
the report of Flamingo’s gun, one and all resolutely re- 
fusing to face the perfurmer—so there we were, all 
jammed, snorting, and funking, and splashing each other 
to the eyes with mud of the complexion of peas brose, 
in the narrow path, with T'wig and_I, the head of the 
column as it were, the only individuals visible on the 
fringe of the brush-wood. 

“IT say Rory—Rory Macgregor,” shouted Twig, “do 
give over—do tell your black bagpiper to give over his 
most infernal noise, and be hanged to him—-or we must 
all go home again without our dinner—none of our 
horses will debowche in the face of such a salutation, 
don’t you see 7” 

“Ou ay, ou ay,” rejoined Rory, emerging from the 
house himself, dressed, like his man, in full Highland 
costume—and having desired the piper in Gaelic, with 
the air of the hundredth and fiftieth cousin to “ her 
Grace the Tuke,” to cease her bumming, he marshalled 
us into the house, evidently in no small surprise that any 
breathing creature whatever, bipeds or quadruped, should 
have any the smallest objections to the “ music of the 
cods.” 

The bagpiper, we found afterwards, was his servant, 
whom he had taken to Scotland with hier some two 
years before, and polished him there, through the instru- 
mentality of a Highiand serjeant, to the brilliancy we 


had witnessed. However, let me be honest—be received 








us with the most superabundant kindness, and when we 
had retired into the inner part of the house, which was 
his dining-hall, he gave the word for dinner, and, every 
thing considered, the set out was exceedingly good—we 


of beef—a beautiful small joint of mutton, excellent 
mountain mullet, a dish of cray-fish, and a small sort of 
fresh-water lobster, three or four times bigger than a 
large prawn, which are found in great plenty below the 
stones in the Jamaica mountain streams—black or land- 
crabs, wild-duck, and wild Guinea fowl, and a parrot-pie 
—only fancy a parrot-pie—wild pigeons, and I don’t 
know what besides—in truth, a feast for six times our 
number—but in the opinion of our host, there appeared 
to be something wanting still. 

“'Tuncan,” this was our friend the musician, who had 
laid down his instrument to officiate as butler—“« Tun- 
ean, whar hae ye stowed tae hackis—whar hae ye stowed 
tae hackis, man ?—a Heeland shentleman’s tinner is nae 
tinner ava without tae hackis !” 

“Me no know, masa,” quoth the Celtic neger. 

“ You ton’t know—ten you pehuvet to know, sir— 
Maister Frenche, shall I help you to a spaul of tae pea- 
cock hen ?—Maister Flamingo, will you oblige me py 
cutting up tae turkey polt ?” 

« All the pleasure in life—whew !—what is this?” as 
a cloud of fragrant vapour gushed from the plump breast 
of the bird. 

“As Iam a shentleman, if tae prute peast of a cook 
has nae stuffet tae turkey polt we tae hackis—as I am a 
shentleman.” 

“ And what is this, then,” said Doctor Tozy, a neigh- 
bouring surgeon, who was one of the party—and a most 
comfortable looking personage in every sense of the 
word, as a dish, containing the veritable haggis to all ap- 
pearance, was handed over his shoulder and placed on 
the table. “A deuced good-looking affair it is, I de- 
clare,” looking at it through his eye-glass—* here is the 
real haggis, Master Macgregor, here it is.”’ 

“Ah, so it is—so it is’—quoth Rory, rubbing his 
hands. “ Here, poy—here, ‘Tuncan—pring it here—let 
me cut it up mysell—let me cut it mysell.” 

It was accordingly placed before Rory, who, all impa- 
tience, plunged his knife into it—murder, what a haut- 
gout, and no wonder, for it actually proved to be the 
guava pudding, that the drunken cook had stuffed into 
the sheep’s stomach ! 

However, we all had a good laugh, doing great hon- 
our, notwithstanding, to an excellent dinner; and when 
we began to enjoy ourselves over our wine, Dr. Tozy and 
Twig, aided and abetted by Flamingo, amused us all ex- 
ceedingly by the fan they extracted from our friend Rory 
Mr. Macgregor not being quite so polished a gentleman 
as his majesty George IV., had been rather particular in 
his notice of Mr. Twig’s coat—the colour did not please 
him. 

“Noo, I taresay, Maister wick, you ca’ that plue— 

a plue coat—put I think it mair plack tan plue.” 

«“ Why, Mac, you are not so far wrong, it is more 

black than blue.” 

« Ah, so I thought,” quoth Rory. 

«“ And I'll give you the reason, if you promise not to 

tell,” said Twig. “It is the first trial piece of my new 

patent cloth.” 

“Your patent cloth,” whispered the last of the Goths, 

“have you a patent for cloth ?” 

«'T’o be sure | have—that never loses the colour, and 

is as impervious to wet as a lawyer’s wig, or a duck’s 
ree 

wing.”, 

“Tt al no pe a Mackintosh, will it?” 

“ Mackintosh,” exclaimed his jovial friend—« Mackin- 

tosh—why Charley cannot hold the candle to me—no, no, 

it is the first spun out of—here lend me your lugs,” and 

he laid hold of the Highlandman’s ear, so as to draw his 

head half across the table in a most ludicrous fashion, 

“Tt is made entirely out of negro wool.” 

“Necroo wool?” rejoined Rory, lying back in his 

chair, holding up his hands, and looking to the roof, with 

a most absurd expression of face, half credulous, half 

doubting —*“ wool from tae veritaple negers’ heads, tid 

you say ?” 

« Negro-head wool, Rory, every fibre of it. The last 

bale I sent home was entirely composed of the autumn 

shearing of my own people at the Dream—TI sent it to 

some mannfactoring friends of mine in Halifax”—and, 

holding out his sleeve—* there the Duke of Devonshire 

patronises it, f assure ye—nothing else will go down next 

season at Almack’s.” 

« Allmac’s?” exclaimed Rory, “to you mean to say it 





had a noble pea-fowl—a young turkey—a capital round 


will shoopersede tae forty-second tartan? ” 
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« Ay, and ninety-second too. However, I find it will 
not take on indigo freely, in consequence of the essential 
oil.” 

«“ Oil!” said Rory ; “ Creeshy prutes.” 

« So, in consequence, I intend after this to confine the 
manufacture to black cloth, which will require no dye, 
you know; if you choose to contract, Rory, I will give 
you half-a-crown for all you can deliver during the next 
year—or threepence a fleece-head, I mean—and that is 
the top of the market for Spanish wool—but it must be 
clean—free of—you understand ?” 

By the way I perceived that Dr. Tozy and Flamingo 
were both literati in a small way, and one or two amus- 
ing mistakes took place on the part of Master Rory Mac- 
gregor—who, of all points of the compass, had no pre- 
tensions that way. 

The conversation had turned on Irish politics, and Mr. 
Frenche had just remarked that, notwithstanding all the 
noise and smoke of the demagogues who lived and _ bat- 
tened on the disturbances of the country, he saw, when 
he was last in Ireland, that, although they were certainly 
very few influential men of respectability or property 
who countenanced them or their doings, yet, strange as 
it appeared, there were some. 

“Oh yes—undoubtedly,” exclaimed Tozy, an Irish- 
man himself; “but very few—very few indeed—mere 
drops in the bucket—rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 

“ Fat’s tat, toctor ?—is tat Creek ?” 

« Yes—it means capital brandy for a long drink,” said 
Tozy, swigging off his glass of cold brandy grog as coolly 
as possible. 

« What an expressive language !—maist as much sae 
as tae Gaelic. ‘To you know, by the very soond, I 
guessed it was something apoot pranty and a long trink ?” 
quoth Rory. 

“ You shine to-day, doctor,” said Twig ;—and presently 
Flamingo, in the course of some literary talk with Tozy, 
incidentally brought in some notice of the Decameron of 
Boccaccio. 

Rory pricked up his ears at this, and, determined to 
show his conversationa] powers, being by this time also 
a little in the wind, he, after a moment’s thought, swore 
stoutly that he knew Aim very well—* as fine a chiel as 
ever pore the name of Cameron, and her place was ane 
of tae finest in the west coast of Arkyleshire—na, am no 
shust shure put she may be a farawa’ cousin of Lochiel’s 
hersell.” 

«The very same,” quoth Twig, who now entered on 
a long rambling conversation with the Macgregor, trot- 
ing him out most admirably, and battering him an inch 
thick—* Why, you do make the shrewdest remarks, 
Mac ;—shrewd! nay, the wisest, I should say. You 
really know every thing and every body—you are a per- 
fect Solon.” 

Flamingo here saw, and so did J, that Macgregor— 
whether he began to see that Jacob was quizzing him 
or not, I could not tell—looked as black as thunder, so 
he good-humouredly struck in with— Now, Jacob, do 
hold your tongue—you are such a chatterbox !” 

“ Chatterbox !—to be sure—I can’t help it. I have 
dined on parrot-pie, you know, Felix.” 

“TI wish tae hat peen hoolets for your sake, Maister 
Twick,” said Roderick, fiercely. 

“ Why, Rory, why? An owl-pie would not quite suit 
my complexion.—But, hang it, man, what 7s wrong? 
Judging from your own physiog, one might suppose you 
had been making your dinner on the bird of Minerva 
yourself.” 

*“ Maister Twick,” said Rory, with a face as sour as 
vinegar, “I am unwilling to pe uncivil in my own 
house ;—put I red you no to pe sae free wi’ your nick- 
names.” 
cknames !” interjected Twig, in great surprise. 

«“ Yes, sir—you have taken tae unwarrantaple liperty 
of calling me a Solan—yes, sir, a Solan.—'T'id you mean 
it offensively, sir?” 

“No offence, Mac,” shouted Twig, “none in the 
least.—Offence !—in likening you to Solon, the glory of 
Greece—the great lawgiver—the Athenian Solon!” 

Rory grew frantic at this (as he thought) additional 
insult.—*“ Creese—Creese !—I ken o’ nae Solans, sir, 
put tae filthy ill-faured pirds tat leeve in tae water.” 

«“ But, Rory, my dear fellow” 








“ Ton’t tear fellow me, sir—You may ca’ them what 
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rushed out of the house, and never stopped until he was 
up to the neck in the muddy duck-pond before the door, 
still fizzing most furiously. In a vain attempt to rid 
himself of the annoyance, he dipped his head below the 
water, and just as he disappeared, a crack—crack—crack 
showed that the squib had eventuated, as the Yankees 
say, in the usual manner, viz. in a zigzag or cracker. 

It turned out afterwards, as I suspected, that Quacco, 
who was a tolerable fireworker, amongst his other ac- 
complishments, at Flamingo’s instigation had beat up 


ye like, sir, in Creese—put a Solan at tae Craik of Ailsa* 
is ca’d a cuse, sir, an’ naething else, I ken tat, sir, I ken 
tat; and if ony shentlemans will tare to liken Roterick 
Macgregor to sic an ill-flavoured pird, sir, py” 

“TI assure you, upon my honour, I said Solon, and 
not Solan, Mac,’ quoth Twig. “There, ask Tozy.— 
You know I would not say an uncivil thing to you, 
Rory, for the world.” 

The Celt was pacified at length, through the good 


oflices of the doctor, and we all held on in good fellow- ; ; 
ship. But as the evening wore away, the musquitoes} some charcoal and gunpowder, moistening the mass well, 


began to be very troublesome, as we could feel ourselves, | and filled the tin tube which composed poor Tuncan’s 
and hear if we had not felt, from their loud buzzing, as| queue with it. 
well as from our host’s sounding slaps on his bare limbs,|_ Great was the amazement of Master Roderick at all 
the kilt not being just the thing for a defence against this, and loud were his exclamations as his ‘Tetainer was 
Monsieur Musquito. Indeed, after Rory’s localities had | dragged out of the pond, more dead than alive with fear, 
been fairly explored by these stinging pests, we suffered | and all but choked with mud; but, seeing he had been 
little, as they left us all, in comparative peace, to settle drinking, and, what was more in blacky’s favour, his 
in clouds on the unfortunate Highlander’s naked pre-}master having been indulging himself, he was, after 
mises. | much entreaty, pleased to send the poor fellow home, 
At length he could stand it no Jonger.—«'Twuncan !” | instead of clapping him in the stocks. 
—then a loud slap on his thigh ;—* Lachlan !’—an- A little mulatto boy, also in a kilt, had been the chief 
other slap ;—“ Macintosh, pring a prush, pring a prush !” | agent in the extrication of poor Tuncan. ' 
—and a negro appeared forthwith with a bunch of green} “ Ah, Lachlan,” said Mr. Frenche to this lad, “ when 
twigs with the leaves on.—“ Noo, Macintosh, kang pe-/did you return? Why, I thought you were in Scot- 
low tae table with your prush, and prush my lecks free | land!” 
from tae awful plakues. Prush, ye prute, prush !” “So he was,” said Rory. “TI sent:him last fall to my 
This scheme had the desired effect; the enemy was sister in tae Western Highlands, that is married upon 
driven off, and Rory, in the fulness and satisfaction of| tae minister; put she returned tae puir callant by next 
his heart, now insisted on setting Tuncan to give us a| post, saying she was surprised that I should make no 
regular pibroch, as he called it, on the bagpipe, whether | more of sending home my—Ill no say what—and them 
we would or not. yellow too, than if they were sae mony tame monkeys 
I had observed Quacco, who had accompanied us, and | — and to a minister’s hoose !"—Maype, if they hat na 
that mischiei-maker, Squire Flamingo, in close confabu- heard of my coffee crop having been purned in the store, 
lation while dinner was getting ready, and I made sure | and if I hat no forgotten to say ony thing apoot the cal- 
of witnessing some comical issue of their complot be- lant’s poord, they wad na hae been sae straitlaced.” 
fore long, in which I was not disappointed, for the black It was now getting dark,—the horses had been some 
sergeant now ushered in the bagpiper, whom, I could time at the door, and we were about saying good-night 
perceive, he had fuddled pretty considerably, besides|to Rory and Flamingo, who was to take up his quarters 
adding to his rig in a most fantastical manner. He had, for the evening, in order, as previously arranged, to his 
it seems, persuaded the poor creature that he was by no | having a day’s shooting at wild-ducks and pigeons on 
means complete without a queue, and powder in his | the morrow, when it suddenly came on to rain, as ifa 
hair; so he now appeared with his woolly poll covered | Waterspout had burst overhead ; so the animals were or- 














with flour, and the spout of an old tin’ wateringpan, dered back into the stable, as it was out of the question 
with a tuft of red hair from the tail ef a cow stuck into | Starting in such a pour, 

the end of it, attached to the back of his head by a| We had coffee, and were waiting impatiently for it to 
string. In the midst of this tuft I saw a small red spark, clear, but it came down faster and faster, and began to 


and when he approached there was a very perceptible thunder and lighten most awfully. : 
burning smell, as of the smouldering of a slow match. Iam not ashamed to acknowledge that a storm of this 
“ Now, Mr. Flamingo,” said I to our friend, «I see| description always moves me ; and although the rest of 


you are about wickedness—No more percussion powder, the party carried on in the inner hall at a game at whist, 
[ hope?” while Roderick and I were having a hit at backgammon 

He trod on my toe, and winked.—*« Hush, you shall|i2 a corner, and none of them appeared to care much 
see.” yi : about it, yet one explosion was so loud, so simultaneous 
When Tuncan first entered, he had, to save himself| With the blue blinding flash, and the reverberations im- 
from falling, sat down on a chair close by the door, with | ediately afterwards thundered—I can find no stronger 
This was altogether out of character,| Word—so tremendously overhead, making the whole 


his back to us. 
house shake, and the glasses ring on the sideboard, that 


for ‘Tuncan plumed himself on his breeding. ; - : 3 ? 
“Ts tat your mainers, you plack rascal?” cried Rory. both parties suddenly stopped in the middle of their 
« Ket up, sir, or” “ lamusement. Where I sat [ had a full view into the 











Quacco was at hand, and assisting the sable retainer| long vista of the natural wood already mentioned, fes- 
to rise, got him on his pins; and when he had fairly j tooned from tree to tree with the most fantastic network 
planted him on his parade ground, which was the end | of withes, which, between us and the lightning, looked 
of the piazza farthest from us, he seemed to recover |!ike an enormous spider’s web, Another bright flash 
himself, blew up his pipes, and began to walk mecha-| #gain lit up the recesses of the forest, showing us dis- 

tinctly, although but for a moment, a long string of 





nically backwards and forwards steadily enough. Fia-| 
mingo kept his eye on him very earnestly, while a small . " 
twitch of his cheek, just below his eye, every now and | €Very third animal, and blasting every object, even the 
then, and a slight lifting of the corner of his mouth,| masses of green foliage on the trees, into a smoky and 
showed that the madcap was waiting in expectation of sulphureous blue. Before the rumbling of this thunder- 
some fun. All conversation had been fairly sw amped clap had passed over our heads, the noise of the rain on 
by the infernal pipes—Roderick’s peacock-hen, had she the hollow wooden roof increased to a deafening roar, 
been alive, could not have made herself heard, so we had/ like the sound of a water-fall, or as if every drop had 


mules, loaded with coffee bags, a dark figure mounted on 


nothing else for it but to look at each other, and listen | been a musket-bullet. 

to the black bagpiper. I am sure [I wished him any | «Tat’s hail,” said Rory, in great amazement at such 
where but where he was, when, just as he had turned | @" unusual occurrence. q 
his back to us in one of his pendulum movements, a jet “Small doubt of that,” quoth Flamingo. ; P 
of sparks like those from a squib issued from his queue, Here one of the negro servants came running 1. 
which, drunk as he was, made him turn round fast |“ Massa—massa—sugar plum fall from de moon—sugat 
plum fall from de moon—see, sec,” and opening his 
palms, where he had caught the hail, and thought he 
had it safe, and finding only water, he drew back as if 
* A remarkable insulated rock in the Frith of Clyde,| he had seen a spirit—* Gone! gone !—and durn my 
famous for its solan geese, from which (the rock, not the {hand too—Obeah—most be Obeah!”—and before an- 
geese,) the Marquis of Ailsa takes his title. | other word could be said, it lightened again so vividly, 


’ 


enough; and the instant he found that the fire was os 
zing from his own tail, he dashed down his bagpipes, 
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even through the sparkling mist of hail, that I involun- 
tarily put my hands to my eyes, and lay back in my 
chair, overcome with breathless awe. 

Unlike any lightning I had ever seen before, it was as 
if a dart of -fire had struck the large tree next us right 
in the cleft, and then glanced like a ray of the most in- 
tense light shot down into the centre of the back yard, 
where it zigzagged along, and tore up the solid ground, 
that appeared covered with white smoke from the bound- 
ing and hopping of the rattling hailstones. I can com- 
pare the sharpness of the report that accompanied it to 
nothing more fittingly than that of a long eighteen 
pounder fired close to your ear. Involuntarily I repeated 
to myself that magnificent passage of sacred writ— 
« And the Lord sent thunder and hail, and the fire ran 
along upon the ground; so there was hail, and fire min- 
gled with the hail, very grievous.” 

A long tearing rive, as of the violent disruption of a 
large bough, succeeded, and then a crashing and rushing 
heavy fall, and loud shrieks. Jf was nearly a minute 
before any of us found breath to speak, and then it was 
only in short half-suppressed exclamations—« What is 
that ?”” A smouldering yellow flame burst from the roof 
of the negro house that adjoined the Macgregor’s habita- 
tion, and gradually illuminated the whole scene—the 
glistering hail-covered ground—the tall trees overhead— 
the cattle that had run beneath them for shelter—and 
showed a large limb split off from the immense cedar 
next us, (with the white splinter-mark glancing,) that 
still adhered to the parent tree by some strong fibres; 
while the outermost branches had fallen heavily on, and 
crushed in the roof of, the cottage that was on fire. 

The lurid flashes continued, contrasting most fearfully 
with the bright red glare of the burning cottage, the in- 
habitants of which, a woman and three children, were 
now extricating themselves and struggling from under 
the fallen roof. Presently we saw them cluster round a 
dark object lying in the middle of the yard like a log, 
between us and the tree that had been struck. They 
presently began to toss their arms about, and to utter 
loud cries, and the word was passed amongst the black 
domestics of “a man kill—old Cudjoe kill.” This ran 
like wildfire, and in a second we were all out in the midst 
of the storm, with the rapidly melting hail-stones crunch- 
ing beneath our feet; some even without their hats on. 

The body was brought into the house, and the doctor 
being fortunately on the spot, every thing was done that 
could be devised, but all in vain. When a vein was 
opened in the arm, the blood flowed sluggishly, but was 
quite fluid; and all the joints were even more than na- 
turally pliant, the vertebre of the neck especially. In- 
deed, I had never seen such a general muscular relaxa- 
tion; but the poor old fellow was quite dead. One spot 
on the cape of his Pennistone greatcoat, about the size 
of a dollar, was burnt black, and so completely consum- 
ed, that in carrying him into the house, which was no 
easy matter from the extreme pliancy and ecl-like lim- 
berness, if I may so speak, of the whole body, the tin- 
der or burnt woollen dropped out, leaving a round hole 
as clean as if it had been gouged out. 

After this unfortunate transaction, we had little spirit 
to pursue our amusement, and accordingly, after a part- 
ing cup, we all retired to bed. 

I soon fell asleep, and remembered nothing until I 
was awakened by the crowing of the cocks in the morn- 
ing. It was still dark, and in the unceiled and low- 
roofed house I could hear my allies snoring most har- 
moniously in their several snuggeries. At length, after 
several long yawns, and a few preparatory snorts, and 
clearances of his voice, out spoke my restless acquaint- 
ance, Master Flamingo. 

«“ Why, Rory—Rory Macgregor—how sound the body 
sleeps—why, Rory, I say” 

“ Oich, oich, fat’s tat—wha’s that—and what will she 
pe wanting’ ?” 

«“ Wanting ’—Don’t you remember your promise ? 
Didn’t I tell you that I had come to spend the night 
here, in order to have a crack at the ducks this mern- 
ing?” 

“Ducks this morning,” thought I—« Ducks—does 
the madcap mean to shoot ducks, after such a night and 
such a scene ?” 

“Tucks,” grunted Rory—“tucks ?” then a long snore. 

“ Ducks, to be sure; so get up, Mac—get up.” 

“ Well, well,” yawned the Macgregor ; “I will, I will ; 








put ton’t waken tae hail hoose—ton’t tisturp Mr. Frenche 
nor Mr. Prail.” 

«“ Oh, never mind, Flamingo,” quoth my uncle, turn- 
ing himself in his bed, and clearing his voice; “I am 
awake, and Dennis has brought my gun, I find.” 

And here followed a concerto of coughing, and yawn- 
ing, and groaning, and puffing, as of the pulling on of 
tight or damp boots, and rumblings and stumblings 
against the furniture of the various apartments, and all 
the other miscellaneous noises incidental to a party dress- 
ing in the dark. 

« Romulus, a light,” shouted Twig. 

«“ Twister, a ditto,” roared Flamingo; and these ex- 
clamations called forth a renewed volley of snortings 
and long yawns from the negro servants who were sleep- 
ing in the inner hall. 

«“ Twister, get me a light, you lazy villain; don’t you 


’ 


hear ?” 

« Yes, yes, massa, directly”’—snore. 

“ Directly, you sleepy dog !—now, sir—get it me now. 
Don’t you hear that I have broken my shin, and cap- 
sized the basin-stand, and I can’t tell what beside ?”’ 

« Yes, yes, massa’’—snore again. 

I heard a door open, and presently a loud tumble, and 
a crackling and rattling of chairs, and startled cries from 
the negroes. 

“ Murder! Twig—where’s your patent lucifer match 
box? Here have I fallen over that rascal of yours, and 
I am terrified to move, lest I break my own neck, or ex- 
tinguish some black fellow out and out. Murder! there, 
my great toe has got into some one’s mouth. Hillo, 
Quashie, mind, that’s my toe, and not a yam. Oh dear, 
will no one get me a candle? Jacob, you cannibal, do 
come and rescue me, or I shall be smothered amidst this 
odoriferous and flat-nosed variety of the human species.” 

I had never spent such a morning, and as it was quite 
evident that there was no more sleep to be had, [ got up 
and dressed the best way I could, and we were soon all 
congregated in the inner hall by eandle light, with half a 
dozen black fellows, and as many fowling-pieces, blun- 
derbusses, and muskets as there were buccras, ready to 
sally forth to attack the teal. 

Quacco was here as elsewhere the most active of the 
throng, and sideling up to me, “ Massa, you and de old 
gentieman take de blonderboosh—I hab load dem bote 
wid one bushel of dock hail. You shall never see so 
much bird as you shall knock down—take dem, massa 
—take dem.” After coffee, we put ourselves en route, 
and sallied out of the house. 

«“ Why, uncle,” said I, “I have no great stomach for 
the fight after what happened last night.” 

“Poo, poo,” said he, “never mind—people don’t mind 
a thunder-storm here.” 

“But then the poor old watchman—struck down al- 
most before one’s eyes.” 

«Ah! that was melancholy enough—but it can’t be 
helped, so come along, you must do as others do.” 

The morving was thick, dark, damp, and dreary ; 
there should have been a moon, but she had veiled her 
beauties behind the steamy clouds, that seemed to be 
resting themselves on the tree tops. The earth sent up 
its vapours, as of water poured on hot bricks, and all 
the herbs and grass, and leaves of bushes, through which 
the foot-path lay, seemed absolute 4/o4s of water, for the 
instant you touched them they dissolved into a shower- 
bath, while I soon perceived that I was walking ankle 
deep in soft mud—indeed we were traveling as mach by 
water as on terra firma. After ploutering through this 
chaos for about a mile, we entered a natural savannah, 
inlaid with several ponds, whith looked like dark mir- 
rors, with films of thin gray mist floating on their calm 
surfaces. Rory walked round several of these natural 
pieces of water, while the negro scouts were also very 
active; but it was all—« The tiel a tuck is tere,” from 
Rory.” “The devil a teal is here,” from Flamingo. And 
“no teal, no here; no duck, no here, non at all,’ from 
the negroes. 

«“ So we shall have been roused out of our warm beds, 
and soaked to the skin, to say nothing of a very suffi- 
cient plastering with mud, for no use, after all,” said I. 

“No fear—no fear—only have patience a little,” 
quoth Mr. Twig. 

There was a low marshy ditch that ran across the 
savannah, nearer the house than where we now were, 
that had overflowed from the rains, and which covered 
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about six acres of the natural pasture. We had waded 
through it on our advance, expecting to find the teal in 
the ponds beyond. But being unsuccessful, we now 
tried back, and returned to it, and just as we faced about, 
the clouds lifted from the hill tops in the east, and dis- 
closed a long clear stripe of primrose-coloured sky, the 
As we reapproached 
the flooded ground, one or two cranes sounded their 
trumpet notes, and taking wing with a rustling splashy 
flaff, glided silently past us. 

« Halt,” quoth Sergeant Quacco, in a whisper, “halt, 
gentlemen, I hear de teal on de feed.”’ 

“The deuce you do!” said I, “you must have the 
ears of an Indian;” and we all held our breath, and 
stooped and leant our ears towards the ground, in imita- 
tion of the sergeant; and to be sure we heard the short 
quacks of the drakes, and the rustling and cacklking of 
the feathered squadrons among the reeds. My unele, 
the Macgregor, and myself, were now planted at the 
westernmost end of the swamp, two of us armed with 
blunderbusses, and the Celt with his double-barrelled 
gun—while Messrs. Twig, Flamingo, and Quacco, made 
a sweep towards the head of it, or eastern end. 

The rustling continued, as of great numbers of large 
birds on the opposite side, while near at hand we heard 
an occasional plump, such as a large frog makes when 
he drops into the water, and curious crawling and rus- 
tling noises made, according to my conception, by rep- 
tiles of some kind or another, amongst the reeds. 

“ Any alligators here,” whispered I to Mr. Frenche, 
who was next me. 

“ Great many,” was the laconic reply. 

«“ How comfortable,” thought [; “and snakes?” 

«“ Abundance.” 

“ Pleasant country,” said I, Benjie, again to myself. 
But all this time I could see nothing like the teal we 
were in pursuit of, although it was clear as mud the 
reeds all round us were alive with something or another. 
At length, as the morning lightened, and the clouds 
broke away, and the steamy sheet of water began to re- 
flect them and our dark figures, and the trees and other 
objects on the margin, a line of ten or a dozen large 
birds emerged from the darkness and mist at the end 
where Flamingo was situated, and began slowly to sail 
towards us in regular line of battle. 

“Tere tae come at last—noo—mak reaty, Maister 
Prail; frient Frenche, pe prepared,” and Rory himself, 
lying down on his chest on the wet grass, and taking 
deliberate aim, fired both barrels—and such a squatter! 
—as a flock of a thousand teal, I am certain there could 
not have been fewer, rese into the air with a loud rush- 
ing noise like the sound of a mighty stream—a roar of 
ducks. I fired my bellmouthed trabueco with the bushel 
of shot at random into the thickest of the flock, and so 
did mine unele, and down came a feathery shower upon 
our heads; and down came we both on our tails—as the 
bushels of shot had told in more ways than one. This 
hot discharge had the effect, however, of turning the 
flock, and Flamingo and Twig had their own share of 
the spoil at the head of the swamp. The four shots had 
brought down four and-thirty feathered bipeds, and two 
without feathers—we were regularly smothered in ducks, 








“ T say, uncle, how do you feel?” 

“Rather chilly at tother end of me, and I believe my 
shoulder is dislocated,” quoth he, scratching his bald 
pate, as he sat on the ground, where Q tacco’s bushels 
of shot had deposited both of us. 

« And my cheek is stove in,” quoth I. 

“ My nose is bleeding like a pump,” qnoth he. 

«“ And mine is blown off entirely,” said I. Here we 
both got on our feet, the ground around us being cover- 
ed with killed, and alive with the wounded birds. 

“See if our facsimiles in the soft mud are not like 
two punch bowls, Benjie?”’ And true enough, we had 
made a couple of holes in the spungy soil, that instantly 
filled with water as we rose, leaving two round pools. 

“I say, uncle, your punchbowl is somewhat the big- 
gest of the two, though, eh? mine is only the jigger.” 

« Bah!” quoth he, showing his white teeth. 

But how came Rory on all this while, the hero who 
had led into action? Right in front of us, half a dozen 
black spots rested dead still, where his shot had just torn 
up the sleeping surface of the gray swamp, while as 
many more water-fowl of some description or another, 
that had been wounded, were quacking and splashing 
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and wheeling, half flying and half running on the wa- 
ter, in a vain attempt to escape from the Macgregor, who, 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, had dashed in up to 
his waist to secure the prey, and was chasing the wound- 
ed birds, all about, every now and then tripping in the 
weeds, and delving down, nose and ears, under water, 
whereby he lost his hat and dropped his gun, pufling 
and snorting with many an outlandish exclamation, and 
dripping like a water-god all the time. 

« Never was such a morning’s sport,” roared the High- 
lander, “ never tid I see such pluidy wark ; stalking tae 
ret tear is nothing to it,” as he regained terra firma, with 
both hands filled with ducks’ legs and necks as full as 
he could gripe, the wounded birds flaffing and flapping, 
and struggling round him, as if they would have flown 
away with the wee Heeland body. By this time I had 
secured my wounded, and the daylight was fast bright- 
ening. 

«“ Quacco, my man,” said uncle Latham to the ser- 
geant, as he passed him, “the next time you clap a 
bushel of shot into my gun, pray don’t let it be impe- 
rial measure, if you please.” 

«“ Why,” said Twig, who had now joined us, “ this is 
capital sport, certainly. Never saw such a flock of teal 
in my life before—but, Roderick, what have you got 
there—what sort of game is that you have shot—let me 
sce!” Here he deliberately counted out of the Macgre- 
gor’s hands eight large tame Muscovy ducks, and a 
goose, 

“As I am a sinner,” said the poor Highlander, in 
great dismay when he saw what he had been about, 
“if I have not killed my own puire tucks, and the vera 
coose hersell that I expected to eat at Michaelmas. Hoo 
cam tae here—hoo tae teevil cam tay oot o’ the pen ?” 
and he turned a fierce look at his servant. Alas, on re- 
flection, he remembered that the poor old man who was 
killed by the lightning had been the henman, and no 
one having taken his place, and the pen having been 
beaten down by the hail overnight, the sacrifice of the 
ducks and the poor Michaelmas goose had been the con- 
sequence and crowning misfortune. 

But the absurdity of our entertainer having shown his 
expertness as a shot by murdering his own poultry was 
too much, and it was with the greatest difficulty any of 
us ¢ould keep his gravity. 

We returned to the house—shifted, breakfasted, and 
that forenoon returned to Ballywindle, where we spent 
an exceedingly pleasant week with our friends Twig and 
Flamingo, who, in the mean time, prevailed on Mr. 
Frenche to make a return visit to them in Kingston, and 
we accordingly prepared for our trip. 

It was the Saturday before the Monday on which we 
meant to start. Iwas playing at piquet with Mr. Twig ; 
my uncle and Flamingo were lounging about the piazza, 
and the horses were ready saddled for an airing at the 
door, when my antagonist and I were startled by a loud 
rushing, or rather roaring noise, that seemed to pass im- 
mediately overhead. “A flock of teal,” thought I, re- 
membering the exploit at Rory Macgregor’s. Simultane- 
ously all the shutters, which, according to the usual West 
India fashion, opened outwards, were banged to with 
great foree—doors were slammed, and the whole house 
shook with the suddenness of the guest. 

“ Hillo,” said Twig, “what's all this?”’ as his point, 
quint, and quatorze, were whisked out of his hand, and 
a shower of gritting sand, with a dash of small pebbles 
in it, was driven against our faces through the open win- 
dows, like a discharge of peas. 

My uncle and his companion had halted in their walk 
and seemed as much surprised as we were. Presently 
the noise ceased, and all was calm again where we were. 
We naturally looked down into the millyard below us to 
see what would take place there. 

It was as busy as usual—the negro boys and girls 
were shouting to the mules and steers, as they drove them 
round the circles of the cattle mills—the mule drivers, 
each with a tail of three mules loaded with canes from 
the hilly cane-pieces, where wagons could not work, 
were stringing into the yard, and spanking their whips. 
The wains, each with a team of six oxen, yoked two and 
two, built up with canes as high as a hay wagon, were 
rumbling and rattling on their jolty axletrees, as they 
were dragged through deep clayey ruts, that would have 
broken Macadam’s heart to have looked on—the boiler- 
men were shouting in the boiling-house, their voices from 


the reverberation of the lofty roof, rising loud above the 
confusion, as if they had been speaking in masks, like 
the Greek and Roman actors of old, and the negro girls 
were singing cheerily, in parts, their songs blending with 
the loud laugh, as they carried bundles of canes to be 
ground, or balanced their large baskets full of trash on 
their heads, while the creaking of the mill machinery, 
and the crashing of the canes between the rollers, added 
to the buzz. 

The dry sun was shining down, like a burning-glass, 
into the centre of this ant’s nest, where every thing was 
rolling on, as it had been doing for hours before, no one 
apparently anticipating any unusual occurrence, but in 
an instant the tornado that had passed us reached them 
—whirled the trash baskets off the negroes’ heads nearest 
us, and up went whole bundles of canes, and negro 
hats, and jackets, and every thing that would rise, and 
ruffing the garments of the black ladies most unceremo- 
niously, notwithstanding all their endeavours to preserve 
their propriety, so that they looked like large umbrellas 
reversed, the shanks, in most cases, being something of 
the stoutest. When it took effect in the hollow, every 
thing was in motion—when it passed over, every thing 
was fixed to the spot, as if by the wand of an enchanter. 
Negroes were clinging to the bamboos of the cattle pens. 
Cattle and mules were standing as rigid as statues 
thered on their haunches, with their forelegs planted well 
and firmly out, the better to resist the eflects of the wind. 
‘The mill had instantly stopped, and all was silent. 

But when Quashie had recovered his surprise, and 
every thing had become calm again in the mill-yard, 
there arose such a crackling, shouting, and laughter, and 
lowing of kine, and skreiching of mules, as Rory Mae- 
vregaxy would have said. The course of the tornado con- 
tinued to be distinetly marked, by the different substances 
it had carried up and whirled round in its vortex, keep- 
ing them suspended by its centrifugal motion; and I es- 
pecially remember the effect it had on a grove of cocoa- 
nut {t took them by the tops, which it tossed 
fiercely with a wide circular motion, tearing their leng 
leaves up into the air like hair, as if some invisible spirit 
was trying to shake the fruit down from the tormented 
trees. As it neared a field where a number of people 
were at work, one of the house servants, rubbing his 
black paws, whispered to his neighbour in my hearing, 
* Softly, now—aiaybe it will whip away busha”—a thing 
he, to all appearance, would not have broken his heart 
about. 

On the following morning at breakfast, I stumbled on 
the following announcemens in the newspaper I had just 
taken up :— 
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“ Lucie—such a date. 

“Tast evening the Kingston trader, the Ballahoo, an- 
chored in Negril bay. She had been cut out by two 
piratical vessels, a felucca and a schooner, from Montego 
bay, on such a day, and after having been in the posses- 
sion of the pirates for a week, during which the Spanish 
passengers were compelled to disclose where their money 
(the only thing taken) was concealed, she was politely 
given up to them and the crew. 

“'lhe felucea is a Spanish built vessel, painted black 
outside, and red within, and sails remarkably fast ; the 
schooner ia a long, low, but very heavily armed vessel, 
painted black, with a red streak—no guns were seen in 
the felucca,”——- 

“So, so, poor Hause has got his vessel, then; but that 
wicked little Midge, I fear her cruising is not over yet,” 
said I, handing the paragraph to my uncle, who, as he 
already knew the story, easily comprehended the import 
of the newspaper announcement—* well, Iam glad of 
it.” And I resumed my attack on the yams, ham, and 
coffee, 

Mr, Frenche put on his spectacles, and as he began 
the perusal of the paper, said dryly, “I suppose you con- 
sider that that letter lying on the table there, addressed 
to you, will keep cool—you appear to be in no hurry to 
open it.” 

I seized it—I had not previously noticed it, and blush- 
ed like I don’t know what, when I perceived it was in 
very truth her dear, delightful, and all the rest of it, fist 
—there’s a sentence ending plump for you—my hand 
trembled as I broke the seal, or rather drew it open, for 
in such a climate wax is so soft, you cannot call it dreak- 
ing, which always implies a short, sharp crackle, to my 
mind—and assuming a careless swaggering look, I began 





to peruse it. I could with the tail of my eye, however, 
perceive Friend Twig and Monsieur Flamingo, exchange 
very knowing glances. But here goes—here is the 
letter :-— 
“ Havana, such a date, 
“My Dear Bensamin, 

“T expected to have had an opportunity of writing by 
a vessel for Jamaica before this, but have been disap- 
pointed. 

“ You will be surprised at our change of plans. A 
grand uncle of my father’s, a very old man, has lately 
died, and left some money and land to us in the United 
Kingdom”—(a Yankyism, thought I—United States, 
United Kingdom)—« and in consequence he is obliged 
to go out to England immediately” —(out to England.) 
« His first determination was to send mama and me home 
to New York, but as we did not like to leave him, we 
|have persuaded him that we shall make ourselves very 
portable, so we all go together, in a fine London ship, to 
sail the day after to-morrow. Dicky Phantom, dear pet, 
says, ‘Oh, I sliall make myself more leetle sinall, as one 
busy bee dat make de honey.’ I am angry at myself 
sometimes, but I almost dread going to the ¢ old country,’ 
lest we should have to restore the darling little castaway to 
his kinsfolk—I am sure none of them can ever love him 
more than his mama Helen does. Any letter you may 
write to me, you must now send to the care of the House 
of Baring Brothers of London. As I have no conceal- 
ments from mama, and as you always give me credit” 
(credit, in the mouth of a young lady!) « for being a 
circumspect person, she has arranged for me, that at all 
events we shall not leave England until we hear from 
you in answer to this, so I have made a duplicate of it,” 
(duplicate of a love letter, ye gods!) “a thing that has 
proved more irksome, than writing ten originals, which 
i will send by the next opportunity, as I know you would 
he sadly annoyed if any confusion should take place, such 
as your going to New York, and finding us abroad,” 
(abroad—in England) “at least, I know, my dearest 
Benjamin, I should be miserable at the thoughts of it. 
I am all impatience for another letter from you,” (why, 
she has not acknowledged one yet;) “surely your excel- 
lent uncle will enter into your feelings; indeed I have 
satisfied my heart that he will, and made up my mind 
not to distress myself,in the hope that all will run smooth 
with us. You see I have no darts, and flames, and non- 
sense for you—nothing ultra, Benjamin—no superlatives 
—I have studied myself as well as I can, and there is 
no character, I am persuaded, that suits me so well as 
what you gave me. I am a quiet, prudent, unobtrusive, 
but warm-hearted little woman—there is a vain girl for 
you—and, oh, Benjamin, my heart tells me, if I am 
spared in és mercy, that you will find what my father 
says to be true, ‘ Whoever marries my Helen will get a 
wife that will wear well, J calculate.’ 

“ You will be surprised to learn, that the old Gazelle 
is here again. After being a week out, she was forced 
back from bad weather, and is now repairing. Poor Mr. 
Donovan has had to invalid ; they say he never recovered 
his severe illness on the coast of Africa, and was always 
raving about some fair one with one eye, who lived in a 
street to which Broadway in York was a narrow lane— 
but it is a melancholy affair for him, poor young man, 
and I check my thoughts, and stop my pen, as I had a 
jest regarding him, that was ready to drop from it. 

“And what do you think !—Henry De Walden has 
got an acting order as lieutenant in his stead. The ship 
had been a week here, before Mr. Donovan could make 
up his mind, and all that time Master Henry never once 
looked near us, and poor Sophie did nothing but spoil 
wax flowers, and weep—but, two days ago, as she and I 
were returning in the volante from our evening drive, 
who should we meet, in charge of a patty of seamen who 
were returning from the funera¥ of a comrade who had 
died that morning—oh Benjamin, what a fearful climate 
this is—but him !—He did not see us until we were close 
upon him, when I desired the driver to pull up, so he 
could not escape us if he had tried it; poor Sophie lay 
back in the volante, out of sight as she thought—I am 
sure I heard her heart beat. I asked him why he had 
not come to see us—he seemed unprepared to answer ; 
indeed, as you used to say, he was evidently taken com- 
pletely aback—and blushed, and then grew pale, and 
blushed again—for he saw very well who was cowering 





at the back of the carriage. ‘I was going to call on you 
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this very evening,’ he said, at length ; ‘I thought you would 
all be glad to hear of my proniotion. Poor Sophie’s 
rigid clasp round my waist relaxed, and she gave a sigh 
as if her heart had burst—but it was her pent feelings 
that had been relieved. ‘Your promotion!’ I cried, in 
great joy. ‘Yes, I have got poor Mr. Donovan’s vacan- 
cy.’ ‘Dead? is poor Mr. Donovan dead?’ ‘No,’ con- 
tinued he, ¢ he is not dead, hut has invalided this forenoon, 
and Sir Oliver has given me an acting order as lieutenant 
—I make no doubt it will be confirmed; indeed he said 
he knows it will.” 

“He came in the evening according to his promise, 
and most happy we were to see him—but what a world 
of changes—the very next day the Spider arrived, and 
we heard of your escape, and to show you my compo- 
sure, I have purposely kept this out of sight until this 
moment, nor will I say mueh now. I went, when I 
heard it, and offered up my prayers to that Almighty 
Being who rules over all, and orders every thing for the 
best, although we poor shortsighted creatures may not 
see it, and blessed Ais holy name, that you had safely 
reached your destination. 

“But I am getting confused, I find. The bearer of 
your letter, poor young man, is no more—he died this 
morning of yellow fever; and who do you think is ap- 
pointed to the Spider ?—why, Henry De Walden, once 
more—nothing; you see, but Henry De Walden! 

“To make a long story short, Mr. Duquesné has now 
given his consent to their union, but old Sir Oliver, who 
exercises a great, and to me unaccountable control over 
Henry, will not hear of it, until he is made commander, 
so they must both live in hope; but for the moment, they 
are but too happy to be extricated from the gloomy slough 
of despond in which they had made up their minds they 
were both sct fast. My father, mama, Mr. Duquesné, 
Sophie, and Henry De Walden, all unite in kindest re- 
gards to you. And now, my dearest Benjamin, do not 
be alarmed at this blistered manuscript; my heart is 
melting, and weeping relieves me, but [ am not unhappy 
—oh, no—but anxious—oh, Aow anxious !—I will now 
retire to my closet, to the rock of my trust, and pray to 
my God, and your God, in whose great hand we stand, 
to bless us both, and speedily, 7f it be his good pleasure, 
to bring us once more together, never to be parted. I 
am fond and foolish, Benjamin, fond and foolish, but I 
know to whom I write. The seaman who waits for the 
letters is ordered on board, and I must conclude. Give 
my love to your uncle—I am sure I shall /ove him—tell 
him he must love me, for your sake, if not for my own. 
Once more adieu, and God bless you. 

“ Your own affectionate 
“ Heren Hupson. 


« P.S.—Dicky has scrambled up on my knee, to give 
me a kiss to send to his papa. He bids me say that 
‘Billy, de sheep, quite well, only him hair wont curl any 
more, like Dicky’s, but begin to grow straight and ugly, 
like Mr. Listado’s,’ ” 


——->—_ 
EXCERPTS. 


Dr. Franklin's Opinion.—As to spirits and liquors 
that have passed through the tortures of fire, they are only 
of modern invention and Ottoman extraction; are of such 
use as the blowing up of a house in a universal conflagra- 
tion to save some palace. Neither were they designed 
by nature or its author for an animal body as nourish- 
ment or common drink, and scarce deserve a place in the 
apothecary shop; spirits have made more havoc among 
mankind by far than even gunpowder. 


Talleyrand’s Last.—The following anecdote is stated 
to have occurred during Talleyrand’s late illness. ‘I'he 
prince, having conversed with his physician in a tone of 
confidence approaching to intimacy, the latter was so far 


emboldened as to ask what he thought of the affairs of 


Spain? “Doctor,” replied the old diplomatist, “you 
must have remarked that I never give an opinion except 
upon subjects which I do not understand. [I am happy 
to talk about physic.”—Le Voleur. 


-——-— 


judgment or parental authority. 
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BY MRS. OPIE. 

In pursuance of a former promise, we scize a favour- 
able opportunity for the publication of two additional 
Tales from the pen of Mrs. Opie; the « Odd ‘Tempered 
Man,” though he assume many Protean shapes, embraces 
a large portion of the human species. We trust the les- 
son here conveyed, if it should reach any wrong-headed 
wight, will make a permanent impression. ‘The narra- 
tive can never grow old, nor we fear will the occasion 


We shall not 


detain’ the female reader from the story longer than to 


for its circulation ever become obsolete. 


hint, that sometimes there may be faults on both sides. 


THE 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ODD TEMPERLD MAN. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


How strange it is that I, whose life has been rendered 





miserable by the consequences of the reserve and close- | 
ness of my disposition, should now be going to unveil | 
my secret thoughts and feelings to the world! But such | 
are the changes incident to human character, when ope- | 
rated upon by the vicissitudes of human life ; and where | 
is the change, however extraordinary, that may not one | 
day be effected by the influence of misery and the im- 
pulses of self-reproach ? 


and unhappily lost my parents before my temper could 
be regulated, and my character formed, by parental 


My disposition was naturally, as it is called, reserved, 
and my pride great. The voice of admonition had rarely 
reached me except from masters whom I cared not for, 
and it always excited in me resentment rather than 
amendment of any sort; for who, thought I, has any 
right to reprove or control me? My natural reprovers 
and directors are in the grave, and I spurn the officious 
interference of these my would be friends. Still, I had | 
atfections, I had sensibility; but as circumstances had 
early in life shown me the danger sometimes incurred by 
a display of affection and of feeling, and that they ex- 
posed their possessor to be often cruelly enslaved and 
trampled upon, I resolved to conceal my susceptibility 
within my own bosom, and entrench myself behind a 
rampart of apparently impenetrable coldness, from the 
dangers attendant on any assaults on my affections. 

Time insensibly elapsed. 1 had gome through schoo! 
without disgrace, if without honour; and I had taken 
rather a high degree at the university, when at the age of 
one and twenty I left college, entered myself at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and took possession of my paternal inheritance. 
My estate lay near a large city, and it will be readily be- 
lieved that I immediately became an object for matrimo- 
nial speculations. 

But though my manner was generally polite, it was 
so cold where I saw it was most desired that it should 
be the contrary, that neither mothers nor daughters had 
any reason to flatter themselves their wishes would suc- 
ceed. 

I was, besides, a great speculator on character, and 
was fond of sitting in observant silence, when I was ex- 
pected to join the dance, or make the fourth at a card 
table. 

During this time I regularly kept my terms in Lon- 
don; and when I returned to my house, I continued to 
appear so insensible to the many flattering advances 
which I received, that at length parties were formed 
without considering whether 1 was in the country or 
not; and the general opinion I believe was—that to be 
sure I could be very agreeable when I chose, but that 
really I took so much courting before I would say a 
word, that it was not worth while for any one to take 
much trouble about me. But I had one advocate and 
one admirer, and a disinterested one too—one whose 
good opinion I never attempted to gain by flattery or 
attention of any kind, but who, from the natural benevo- 
Jence of a pure and generous heart, always loved to pro- 
tect the absent from severe animadversions } 











ib} 


And what a creature had I thus unconsciously en- 
listed on my side! But I will not anticipate. As I am 
going to confess my faults, | hope I may also be allow- 
ed to mention my good qualities. I was rich, and I 
loved to impart some of my wealth to others; but this 
in me was no merit; I was not a man of expensive ha- 
hits, therefore [ had few personal wants, and I gave, not 
so much from principle as from impulse; for my chari- 
ties were not the result of any self-denial, any surrender 
of my own gratifications. : 

Itso happened that some kind action, which TI thought 
unknown, reached the ear of my amiable defender and 
eulogist in the town of C , and laid the foundation 
of an attachment which—But, as I said before, I will 
not anticipate, 

Still she ought not to have loved me; I was never 
worthy of her. My ruggedness of nature never de- 
served her gentleness, her tenderness, her forbearance, 
her pardoning spirit—Pshaw ! I am digressing. 

She was beautiful, if countenance rather than regu- 
larity of features can entitle any one to that epithet, 
and her smile spoke the unaflected cheerfulness of a 
heart at peace with itself and with all the world beside. 

Jenevolence beamed in her soft blue eye, spoke in the 
soothing accents of her voice, and it seemed as if hap- 
piness must reign wherever she deigned to take up her 
abode—Oh ! busy memory, peace! and let me proceed 
with my story. 

Though always on my guard against the fascinations 
of women, I could not but desire the acquaintance of a 
being like this, 

She danced well—l liked to be her partner. 

She sung delightfully—I was the most attentive of her 
hearers, : 

She talked eloquently, yet unaffectedly—and I used to 
love to converse with her. 

With her | often wholly forgot my reserve; and the 
coldness of my manner, at times, vanished before the 
kindness and ingenuousness of hers. 

This was indeed a homage, and a proof of power 
most dear to the heart of woman. ‘To make that man 
unreserved, cordial in manner, and agreeable in con- 
versation, who was usually guarded, cold, and taciturn, 
was a triumph that even her modest nature could not 
but delight in; and I was told that she would allow no 
one to deny in her presence that I was the most conversa- 
She always 
added that she had the best grounds for being assured I 
was the most benevolent too. She used even to insist 
on it that I was handsome ; though the utmost of my 
personal pretensions were to the praise of being a well 
made 


e, warm hearted, and agreeable of men. 


manly looking man, with a sensible countenance. 

But that countenance was, I know, very austere and 
unprepossessing. She, however, used to dwell on the 
effect of my smile, and to declare that the radiance of 
my expression, when animated into smiles of benevo- 
lence and complacence, was such as she had never seen 
before in any human being. Sweet enthusiast! Alas! 
alas ! 

It is not to be supposed that this strange prepossession 
in my favour could fail at length of influencing me in hers ; 
cautious though I was of forming any tender attachment, 
and resolved also never to let any woman know the ex- 
tent of her power over me. 

But, spite of myself, I looked—I listened—and I 
loved ; and I soon was enabled to pay my kind advocate 
a marked compliment; which, though it did not betray 
the extent of my feeling towards her, was sufficient to 
strengthen the regard which she loved to cherish towards 
me, 

Some circumstances, not worth relating, involved me 
in severe but wholly unmerited obloquy ; and those who 
have lived in a country town must know that the greatest 
delight of its inhabitants, in general, is to detract from 
the merit of any one distinguished in the slightest degree 
above the rest, and that to destroy a reputation is the 
climax of enjoyment. 

The calumny against me was related often with mi- 
nute and even with increasing details before my lovely 
friend ; and every time—not merely from her particular 
respect for me, but from her knowledge of human nature 
in general, which taught her that persons are usually 
consistent with themselves, and that certain virtues are 
incompatible with certain vices, and vice versa—she 
always undertook my defence; declared her perfect 
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conviction that the whole story was false, or that, if rightly 
told, it would redound to my honour, and not to my dis- 
grace; and was always sure, by her benevolent and can- 
did eloquence, to silence those whom she was unable to 





convince, 

As soon as I heard what she had done, my resolution 
was taken. 

Pride of heart, which I could not subdue, but which 
at the same time I never presumed to justify, led me to 
preserve an indignant silence on the subject of the charge 
against me to my accusers, though the proofs of my in- 
nocence had always been in my possession. 

But to her who had generously undertaken my de- 
fence, without any ground to go upon but the noble con- 
fidence of her nature, her wise distrust of calumny and 
reports, and her consistent respect for me and my charac- 
ter—to her I owed every respect, every feeling of grati- 
tude; and it was my duty to show her that I valued her 
good opinion, though I despised that of others. 

Accordingly I waited on her ; laid the whole details of 
the affair before her; forced her to listen to my exculpa- 
tion, though she assured me it was wholly unnecessary ; 
and then left her with a heart and mind in which her 
image reigned triumphant. 

From that hour my attentions became so constant, and 


the language of my looks so tender, that the object of 


them could not be blind to the conquest which she had 
made, though the most feminine delicacy and restraint 
guided her looks and actions; and though she could not 
but expect to engross my attention when we met, she 
never seemed to think she had any decided claim on it. 
This surrender of a right which most women would have 
imperiously asserted, and have looked displeased if their 
claim was not acknowledged, riveted me in her chains 
for ever; for I was consciously the slave of a petty pride, 
which made me resist all claims on my attentions, and 
particularly resist the claims of women. 

So far all was well; but unluckily the gossips of 
C thought proper to interfere; and I was engaged 
to Caroline, and on the point of marriage with her, ac- 
cording to report, before I had breathed one word of love 





io her. 

This very natural report, after the attentions I had paid 
her, awakened my jealousy of independence, and the 
suspicion incident to my character. 

I fancied the people of C believed I had ad- 
vanced too far to retreat; and also that Caroline’s friends 
had perhaps spread the report, in order to hasten my 





proposals. 

A generous man would not have imagined this; but I 
Was not a generous man; and | not only thought it, but I 
acted upon it, and became suddenly cold in my manner 
towards the gentle being whose affections I believed were 
awakened in my favour, merely because I could not bear 
any interference with my actions, and was resolved not 
to be talked or compelled even into a marriage with the 
woman whom I adored. 

Accordingly, at the next ball, instead of soliciting the 
hand of Caroline, I kept at a distance from her after my 
first salutation, and had resolution to withstand the wan- 
dering, but not reproachful, glance of her soft and speak- 
ing eye; and I saw, with mean satisfaction, how listlessly 
and joylessly the usually active and gay Caroline went 
down every dance that evening. 

I was as cold and as distant at two succeeding parties, 
when a rival, and a formidable one too, now entered on 
the field. 

It was well known that Caroline had refused several 
offers ; but then they were not eligible ones ; but the gen- 
tleman who now came forward as a pretender to her 
hand, was, in every respect, worthy even of Ler. I must 
do him justice, and I have often wondered that she did 
not. Nay, I felt that she ought to have loved him; and 
that nothing but a blind infatuation for an undeserving 
object—namely myself—could have Jed her to reject ¢ 
being so perfect. Indeed, I carried my self-judgment so 
far, that I thought ita fuu/t in Caroline to love me and 
refuse him. He was handsome, learned, highly gifted in 
point of talents ; and he was good, fine tempered, benevo- 
lent, and pious. In rank, he was her superior—for he 
was the younger son of a nobleman; in income, being a 
beneficed clergyman, he was her equal; vet still he was 
rejected, because J was preferred! What is that passion 
called love, that thus sets the judgment at defiance, and 
rejects a true to worship a false divinity ? 


] 





I was not sure, however, that my formidable rival| able persons of both sexes, and that Caroline would be 
would not succeed ; and I began to relax in my assumed | tiie object of much attention amongst men who would 
coldness, when I saw his marked attentions, and their| have great opportunities of ingratiating themselves with 
aim ; especially when the sarcastic eye of a shrewd mar-| her, and might succeed in driving me from her mind. 
ried friend of Caroline’s, who disliked me and adored| But seeing her friend’s eyes fixed on me, I recovered 
him, was fixed on me with a look which seemed to say | myself immediately, and said I was glad she was likely 
—* You have lost her now for ever.” to pass her Christmas week so pleasantly ; but I strongly 

Accordingly, I requested Caroline’s hand for the two| urged her to stay through the next week, which no doubt 
first dances at the next ball—she was engaged to my ri-| would, from the hospitable nature of the master, be as 
val, but she accepted me for the two next; and I found a/ gay as the first. 
perceptible difference in her expression when dancing} “Are you going thither?” asked Caroline’s friend 
with me and when dancing with him. While she was| eagerly, while Caroline betrayed I thought some pleasur- 
his partner, her eye wandered about, or carelessly turned | able emotion—* Are you going? I know you were 
on him as he led her down the dance. While she was) asked.” 
mine, her conscious looks were fixed upon the ground, | “I was,” replied I, “but I am not going; therefore, 
and her cheek was flushed with a degree of pleasurable! my advice to your fair friend was wholly disinterested 
emotion, which her apprehensive, and rather wounded | and truly benevolent, as I urged her prolonged absence 
pride, made her ashamed to feel. |to my own discomfiture—as what is C but a desert 

Some women would have retorted on me my own cold-| without her?’ I glanced my eye over Caroline as I said 
ness, and, with some propriety, perhaps, assumed indif- | this, and saw her cheek redden with a mixed feeling, I 
ference, though they felt it not; but the heart of Caro-| believe, of disappointment and resentment, while her 
line was a stranger to disguise ; she was above the com-| friend in a very sarcastic tone complimented me on the 
mon artifices of her sex; and though I have sometimes, | disinterested benevolence on which I seemed to value 
in a splenetic humour, accused her of being ingenuous al-| myself. She might well ridicule my assumption of a 
most to indelicacy, I now do her justice, and am con-| feeling which I certainly had given no proofs of in my 
vinced, that were all women like her, the fate of lovers! conduct to her friend; and seeing Caroline apparently 
and of husbands would be much happier than it is. But) sinking into no agreeable reverie, I called forth all my 
then I must also own, that men must be refined, in or-| powers of entertaining, and soon succeeded in drawing 
der to deserve such women as she was—Digressing again | her into conversation. 

—but [ will try to improve. Insensibly too her manner resumed its unaffected un- 

After this effort of my self-love—and as it had con-/ reserve, and her countenance its animation, and we both 
vinced me my rival, charming as he was, had not yet! appeared to derive as much pleasure from each other’s 
undermined my influence—I became less assiduous than converse as we had ever expressed and experienced be- 
I had been at the ball ; and as it was certain I was not yet| fore; while, in proportion to our increasing gaiety and 
an actual pretender to the hand of Caroline, my rival) evident delight in each other, the brow of Mrs. Belson 
ventured to offer himself to her acceptance ; and the lady | became clouded, and her manner harsh and petulant. 
whom I mentioned before strongly urged her to marry | Contrary, I dare say, to her wish, which was to be a 
him—but urged in vain ; and with well principled, though! spy on her friend and me, she was called out of the room, 
I must call it rash decision, she at once declined the| and I was alone with Caroline. In an instant our anima- 
honour which he offered her; and the rejected lover left tion and our volubility were suspended, and Caroline’s 
C ‘ leye avoided mine, though mine involuntarily sought hers. 

It was now confidently expected that I should come | At length, thrown off my guard by the situation, I ap- 
forward, as no one doubted but he had been refused on! proached her; and as I leaned on the mantle-piece close 
my account; but because I knew such a step was ex-| to which she was seated, I said, in a voice of great ten- 
pected from me, I would not take it; and I persevered | derness, “So, then, you are going away for a fortnight ; 
in my resolution though I own that it was often nearly | for a month perhaps!” 
overset whenever I met Caroline, and was exposed to; “Very likely; and you advise it, you know,” she re- 
the fascinations of her countenance, her voice, and her! plied, playing with the handle of the bell rope. 
manner, which all acquired added charms in my eyes| “I advise!” exclaimed I, and was going to utter 
from the evident pensiveness of the former, the increased | some of the feelings of my heart, when Mrs. Belson re- 
softness of the second, and the timid consciousness} turned; and finding I had no chance of being again left 
which, spite of her self-command, was visible in the} alone with Caroline, I took my leave, but not till [ had 
third. | obtained her permission to call again the next morning 

To be as cold and distant as I had been when I first! before she and her friend set off, to bring her a book 
heard of the report concerning us was, however, impos- | which she had asked me to lend her. 
sible; and I had, in the insolence of conscious power,! I could have wished certainly to have left a friend, 
the assurance of assuming towards her familiarity and | not an enemy, in possession of my mistress’s ear, as I 
easiness of manner. well knew that I laid myself open by the capriciousness 

Instead of approaching her with my usual respectful | of my conduct to severe and just animadversion. How- 
softness, I put out my hand to take hers, with a sort of| ever, I knew I had an advocate in the heart of Caroline, 
abrupt “How do you! how do you?” I nodded my|and I returned to her house the next day, more full of 
head when I met her, instead of touching or taking off| hope than of fear; but I had no reason to be pleased 
my hat like a gentleman; and I soon found that the in-| with my reception from either lady. Mrs. Belson was, 
dignation which Caroline’s friend expressed towards me/as usual, repellant and abrupt in her manner ; -and Caro- 
both by her countenance and manner, was beginning to} line, who had, with justice no doubt, considered the ten- 
be felt by the gentle girl herself. |derness of my manner almost at the moment of her 

And why was I thus acting? I can only say that I was) departure as only one instance more of coquetry evident 
obeying one of the many obliquities of temper, and that) in my conduct, received me with a degree of reserved 
I earnestly exhort my female readers never to put their! dignity which I had never seen in her before, and which, 
happiness in the power of a man who has ever exhibited) though it wounded my feelings, was approved by my 
such marks of caprice and humour as I now did. judgment. It was in vain that I started the most inter- 

After thus trifling with the feelings of a heart too in-! esting subjects—Caroline was not disposed to converse ; 
genuous to hide itself at all times from my interested ob-| in vain I endeavored to meet her eyes, and express by 
servation, I went to London to keep my terms; but it was’ mine the affection and the regret which I experienced. 
known that I meant to eat my Christmas dinner in the! Without either effort or emotion she seemed to avoid 
country, and I returned two or three days before the looking at me; and I began to fear I had deceived my- 
25th of December. | self in thinking that she entertained for me any strong 

On my return I called on Caroline, and found her and decided feeling of regard. The idea was nearly 
friend with her; and I was sensibly struck with the insupportable, and finding how little pleasure my presence 
change in Caroline’s manner towards me; it was calm! scemed to impart, I should have taken my leave very 
and almost cold ; and it was not long before she told me soon, had I not found it absolutely impossible to rise; so 
that she was going the next day to Sir Charles D.’s to! strong was my feeling of awkwardness and embarrass- 
spend the Christmas week. I had some difficulty in con-| ment, and so difficult did it seem to me to bid Caroline 
cealing the pain this intelligence gave me, as I knew that! farewell without betraying the state of my heart—and of 
Sir Charles's house would be the resort of many agree- ‘at my pride could not endure the idea. 
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I therefore lingered on, sometimes speaking, some- 
times turning over a music book which lay near me, 
and sometimes looking at a picture opposite through my 
glass. 

The carriage at length drove up, and the ladies re- 
tired to put on their shawls. I could not do less than 
wait to hand them into the carriage ; accordingly, when 
they returned, I offered my arm to Mrs. Belson, and 
was going to take Caroline’s hand to assist her, when 
she defeated my purpose by springing in without my 
assistance. This action piqued my self-love, and ena- 
bled» me to utter my parting compliments in a firm and 
steady tone of voice. 


Nay more, coxcomb as I was, I gave Caroline, as 
she bowed her last adieu when the carriage drove off, 
one of my smiles, of which I was told she had ex- 
pressed herself so much enamoured, as I was desirous 
that her last remembrance of me should be a pleasant 
one. I then returned home, displeased with Caroline, 
angry with myself, almost muttering curses on Mrs. 
Belson; but, above all, triumphant was the painful idea, 
that I should not see Caroline again for many, many 
days, and that she was going where she would be sur- 
rounded by candidates for her favour, whose pretensions 
to it were as great, if not greater than my own. Some- 
times I resolved that I would follow her in a day or 
two; but as I had refused the invitation when it was 
sent me, pride forbade me to take this step, however 
iempting, because I was sure my change of resolution 
would be attributed to the trwe cause—Caroline’s power 
to attract me. 

Now, for the first time, did I feel the force of the 
well known phrase of time’s hanging heavy on the hands. 
I had refused to join the Christmas party at Sir Charles’s 
because I wished to study some law books which I had 
lately purchased ; but, alas ! in vain did I sit down to my | 
learned labours—the blue eyes of Caroline gazed on me | 
from every page, and I found that studies of a ghee 
nature were more suited to my present deplorable con- | 
dition. Accordingly, I had recourse to the belles lettres | 
and to history ; but whenever I came to a beautiful pase- | 
age in the classics, my first idea was, that I would re- 
peat it to Caroline; and if I remarked and noted down 
any event in the pages of history, it was with a view to 
mention it to her at her return. Nor did my chains sit 
easily upon me; on the contrary, I spurned at the fetters 
I could not break, and lamented that a man of my pride 
and independence of soul should thus have sacrificed 
his freedom to a woman, although that woman was one 
of the most distinguished of her sex. Thus passed 
the first week of Caroline’s absence. The second was 
begun and ended, and still her return was not at all ex- | 
pected. At this period, a gentleman left Sir Charles’s, | 
and returned to C—, and immediately on_ his arrival he | 
called to impart to me the pleasure which he had ex- 
perienced, and to describe the scenes in which he had 
been a delighted actor. 

It was with difficulty that I could endure the narration. 
Caroline the life of every thing! her playing, her dancing, 
her singing, the theme of every praise! and the young, 
the rich, the noble, hanging enamoured on her looks and 
graces! Scarcely could I forbear to affront the chatter- 
ing and happy being, who smiled complacently while he 
plunged a dagger in my heart. But the worst was yet 
to come; “The honourable Mr. Douglas arrived,” he 
added at last, “two days before I came away; and if I 
have any penetration, Caroline Orville and he will make 
a match of it at last.” 

Luckily for me he took his leave after he had given 
me this last blow, which, however, was softened by his 
saying as he closed the door, “In short, the party at 
L is so delightful, that it grieved me to be forced 
to leave it; and Sir Charles says. if you had been there, 
he should not have had a social wish ungratified.” 
«“ Then, as Sir Charles says so,” thought I to myself, « it 
gives me an excuse for joining the party, in spite of my 
refusal, and there I will soon be.” 

But there was an influenza in the town of C—; and 
whether I had caught it before I saw my communicative 
acquaintance, or whether the agitation of my mind af- 








On the fifth day, however, I was quite recovered, and to whom I was not personally known. I therefore, not 
on the sixth I resolved to set off for L 6 | without great emotion, followed him into the first room. 
But when I looked in the glass and saw how pale and Caroline had finished her game, and was just rising. As 
thin my illness had made me, and when I recollected soon as she saw me, she came forward, and met me with 
that I was going to put myself in comparison with my | an extended hand—a proof of ease and unembarrassment 
handsome and blooming rivals, my courage failed me,| which I would readily have excused; and in proportion 
and I resolved to stay at home. But then I recollected | as she was at her ease, I was confused and awkward. I 
that Caroline could never have admired me for my per-| saw that Douglas examined us both with very observant 
sonal graces, and that if she knew my increased plainness eyes; and my spirits were not raised by the conviction 
of person proceeded from love for her, she would love} which I felt, that his countenance brightened the longer 
me the better for the change. But how was she to know | he regarded Caroline. 
that the change proceeded from such a cause, unless I} Caroline even rallied me on my changeableness of na- 
told her? And could my proud spirit and close temper) ture, but wondered that if I meant to come at all I did 
ever allow me to make such a confession? “ No, never!” | not come before. 
I exclaimed, “never shall any woman know to what a| TI should have come before,” I replied, “if I had not 
state of degradation and dependence her power can} been prevented by illness.” 
bring me !” | “Iiness!” echoed Caroline in a tone of kind alarm; 
Then again, I said to myself, “If this account be true,| but she was prevented adding more by her friend, who 
and she is engaged to Douglas, why should I go to wit-| rather pettishly led her away by the arm, saying that if 
ness his triumph?” But the next minute something} she did not go to her room directly she would not have 
whispered me that all hope for me was not at an end,| time to finish her letter before dinner. Caroline went 
and to L I went. with her; and the little hope which Mrs. Belson’s evi- 
I arrived there about two hours before dinner, and/ dent wish to get her away from me gave me, was com- 
when the company, having returned from their morning | pletely crushed by Douglas’s offering her his arm across 
walks, rides, or drives, were lounging in the apartments) the hall, and by her accepting it. hat day I thought 
till the time for dressing arrived ; or amusing themselves| my toilet would never have been finished; I could not 
with the different games or books of prints with which | tie my neckcloth in my opinion at all to my mind; my 
the tables were abundantly supplied. 











|hair would not obey the brush, and form itself becoming- 
As the doors of the first room of the suite were open,|ly as usual; and as I looked at my pale and thin face, I 
my entrance made no noise; and as I felt very nervous, | could not but repeat to myself Mrs. Belson’s expression 
iI desired the servant not to announce me; for I know! of ghast/y, and I mournfully added, “Ghastly indeed !” 
| nothing more painful to a nervous man, than to follow | 4 
j|his own name into a room, especially if he believes that) The bell rang, and I went down to dinner. As T ex- 
room to contain many persons, and amongst them one) pected, Douglas led Caroline; though, being the first 
whom his heart flutters at the idea of meeting. man in rank present, he ought to have led a married lady. 
As I entered I saw myself whole length in a pier glass, | This little circumstance gave me exquisite pain; and the 
and I thought I had never looked so pale and ugly before.| lady whom I conducted, and consequently, sat next, 
And while [ thought so, I beheld an absolute contrast to) found me any thing, I am sure, rather than an entertain- 
myself in the form of Douglas leaning enamoured over) ing companion; while, to complete my misery, Mrs. 
Caroline Orville, who was playing chess with a man [ had) Belson sat opposite to me, and showed me by her looks 
never scen, and who at the very moment of my entrance | of triumph how much to her satisfaction matters were 
was looking up in Douglas’s face with delighted eager-| going on at the head of the table on my side, towards 
ness, because she was just going, as she thought, to cheek-| which I really dared not look. 
mate her adversary. I did not stop one minute in that) At length, however, some of my silent sufferings ceas- 
room, nor did I look a second time towards them; but I) ed ; for on the dinner being over, the dessert on the table, 
saw her start when she beheld me; and immediately and the servants withdrawn, subjects of general conversa- 
after I heard Douglas say that she had not made the/ tion were started; and as I felt quite at home on some 
right move. I now entered the third room in the suite, of them, I was able, when particularly addressed by my 
and saw my host, of whom I was in search. My wel-| host, to talk with volubility ; and I had soon the satis- 
come from Aim was all that I could wish; but Mrs. Bel-| faction of seeing Caroline’s head bending forward, as if 
son, who was with him, changed colour, I thought, at) in the act of listening very attentively ; nor could T be un- 
seeing me, and looked for a moment as repellant as| observant of the pettish and angry manner in which Mrs. 
usual. She came forward to meet me, however; but) Belson at that moment drew on her glove, and then drum- 
exclaimed, and not in a tone of pity, “ Dear me, how ill) med on the table. Nor was it long before she gave the 
you look! Why, I declare I could not have believed) lady on Sir Charles’s right hand the signal for retiring, 
any thing could change a man so much for the worse in| being resolved my little triumph should be as short as 
a few days !” | possible. I contrived, however, to open the door for the 
“That is not the way to make any one look better,’ | ladies; and as they passed, and Caroline civilly raised 
observed the good natured Sir Charles. | her eyes to mine, I gave her a look too full of meaning to 
“ Pardon me! see! it has improved him already. It} be misunderstood, and sighed as I did so. A faint flush 
has given him colour, and he does not look quite 80 | instantly overspread her cheek, and I thought she gently 
ghastly as he did.” |sighed in return. At what straws do persons in love 
“If you had been as ill as J have been, you might per- catch, in order to save themselves from sinking into 
haps look ghastly too.” replied I. | despair! I returned to the table quite another man ; and 
“Til! ill!” cried she; “ Well, I thought you never when we joined the ladies, my cheeks were flushed, and 
ailed any thing, but were strong as a horse. Really one} my eyes were no longer dim. 
would think you were in love—poor soul! If so, indeed) But my spirits were as quickly and as easily depressed 
I pity you,” she added significantly and sarcastically ;) again, as they had been easily and quickly elevated ; for 
then humming an opera tune, and almost dancing into| the pleased attention with which Caroline listened to 
the other room, as if impelled by some very pleasant) Douglas, having first made room for him on the sofa by 
thoughts, she left me with a dagger in my breast; for; her, made me even worse than I had been before; and 
her words and her manner convinced me that she had} [ did not let Sir Charles rest, till by summoning Caroline 
no longer any fear that my amiable rival would not to the piano forte he removed her from a situation so 
succeed. | agonising to my feelings. But Douglas handed her to 
Sir Charles saw my emotion, and my increasing pale-| the instrument, and retained his post by her side, while I 
ness; and having given me a chair and some wine, for I} stationed myself in front of her, and had soon the satis- 
was really quite overcome with the fatigue of my journey | faction of seeing that my earnest gaze confused her, and 
and Mrs. Belson’s attack, he kindly enquired into the na-| that her voice was not as steady as usual. Ido not know 
ture and duration of my illness; and having heard my 'how I contrived it, but I got the start of Douglas, and 
reply, he said laughing, “ Well, well, this was enovgh to! handed her back to her seat; nor did I relinquish it with- 
make you ill, without love’s having any thing to do in} out such a pressure as I had never before hazarded, and 








fected my body, I cannot say; but certain it is, that [| 
became very ill as soon as he left me, so ill as to be) 
forced to send for advice, and I was confined to my bed | 
for three days successively. 





the matter.” | asigh which spoke a heart too deeply touched to be able 

He then expatiated on the excellence of the society | any longer to conceal its feelings. It was not to the sofa 
which he had been able to collect around him, and} which she had quitted that I led her, but to a single 
begged leave to present me to those ladies and gentlemen) chair, which was soon surrounded by flattering men, in 
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whose compliments I could not prevail on myself to bear 
a part. 

Caroline too did not smile on her flatterers with her 
usual sweetness, but seemed disposed to fall into reverie ; 
but on Douglas’s approaching her, her usual animation 
seemed to return; and while she carefully avoided my 
eyes, she looked up in his with a degree of complacency 
which I was tempted to think indelicate. It was more 
than returned by the expression of Douglas’s; and I 
was rejoiced when another lady began a concerto on the 
piano forte, which would, I knew, prevent any conversa- 
tion and any language of looks for a long time to come. 

During this performance I watched Caroline very nar- 
rowly, and I saw her evidently lost in thought, though 
her head was turned towards the performer. Still there 
was nothing promising to me in her thoughtfulness, and 
there was a vexation rather than an emotion in her 
manner. 

I cannot describe the succession of hopes and fears 
which agitated me that evening, and which, contrary to 
my usual caution, I did not attempt to conceal from the 
observation of others; and scarcely could I believe the 
change in myself which the dread of losing Caroline had 
effected in me. My reserve, my pride, my dre ad of 
ridicule, my sense of independence, were all annihilated, 
and love, with all its train of doubts, fretfulness, and fears, 
reigned triumphant over my heart. 

The next day, the day after that, and the succeeding 
day, were nearly duplicates of each other; except that 
every day Mrs. Belson contrived some new method of 
tormenting me, and letting me know that Caroline would 
certainly, at last, accept Mr. Douglas. My own fears 
confirmed the truth of this assurance ;—for how, thought 
I, can a sincere, generous, and correct Woman, give en- 
couragement to aman whom she has once rejected, unless 
she intends to recompense him by ultimately accepting 
his offers ? 

On the evening of the fourth day after my arrival, as 
I was going to light a candle that stood on a table near 
the door, against which Douglas and Caroline were 
standing in earnest conversation, I heard him say, “ Well 
then, you will meet me to-morrow morning at eight, in 
the garden 0” 

“1 will—indeed I will,” she replied ; on which he took 
her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

This action, and these words, appeared to me the de- 
struction of all my hopes ; and whether | had been weak- 
ened not only by illness, but also by continued uneasiness 
of mind ever since I arrived at L , [ cannot say ; 
but certain it is, that a sudden sort of faintness came 
over me, and letting go the candle, I staggered to the 
side of the wall, and with some difliculty got out of the 
room, At this moment, (as 1 have been told since, ) 
Douglas turned away from Caroline to speak to some 
one else, and neither saw my seizure, nor the alarm 


which observing it occasioned her; while Caroline, alive 


only to that alarm, hastily left the room in search of me, 


as she heard a noise in the hall, as she imagmed, as if 


some one had fallen down. Her heart and her ear did 
not deceive her. J had only just reached the door of a 
small parlour which stood open, when my senses failed 
me for one moment and I fell; but I had raised and 
seated myself before Caroline discovered me—I am now 
going to describe one of the happiest and proudest mo- 
ments of my life ;—but the recollection overcomes me. 

The paroxysm of unavailing agony is past, and I re- 
sume my narration. 

Judge of what my feelings must have been, when on 
opening my eyes I beheld Caroline standing near me 
with a face colourless from alarm, and asking in a voice 
inarticulate from emotion, how I did, and whether she 
should not ring for assistance, 

It was not a moment for further reserve or further hesi- 


tation—we were alone, and the door had closed itsedf 


upon us—but in an agony of passion I demanded of her 
why she expressed such interest in the wretch whom she 
alone had made; or pity for that illness which she alone 
had occasioned. 

“TI—I make you ill!” she faintly exclaimed. 

“Can you doubt it? But go—why do you stay here? 
Go back to the happy Douglas—go and renew your 
promise to meet him to-morrow morning, and leave me 
here to perish!” 

“ Leave you here to perish!” replied Caroline, burst- 
ing into tears ;— ungrateful man !”’ 


[ awaited in trembling impatience till this burst of feel- 
ing, so precious to my soul, had a little subsided; then 
taking her trembling hand, I said, «Then do you not 
love Mr. Douglas, Caroline ?”’ 

«“ Love him! Oh no!” 

« And need I not despair ? 
and hope, Caroline?” 

She did not—could not speak. Such a proof of ar- 
dent attachment as she was now receiving from a man 
whose conduct towards her had been marked—she 
thought and others had told her—by nothing but cold 
and heartless coquetry, and oue too‘whom she had vainly 
endeavoured to banish from her affections, was too much 
for her sensitive nature, and for a few minutes she leaned 
her head against my shoulder in agitated silence; but 
that silence was eloguent—and I was happy. Nor did 
we leave the room we had so unexpectedly entered, till 
she had assured me that Mr. Douglas’s attentions should 
no longer disturb my pe:ce ; but that, though she should 
certainly keep her appo ntment next day, it was one of 
business only, and in which Mrs. Belson was always to 
have accompanied her; and she would take advantage 
jof the opportunity to let him know the true state of her 
affections, and that her hand was now promised to the 
| possessor of her heart. 
| Oh! with what different feelings did I return to the 
drawing room to those with which I left it! But Caro- 
i line was too full of agitation to join the company again 
j that night; nor did I long remain below, for I wished to 
|retire to the solitude of my own chamber, in order to 
l enjoy the new and delightful prospects which that blessed 
evening had so unexpectedly opened upon me. 
| My night, if not passed in sleep, was passed in reflec- 
jtions even more cheering still, and I gazed on returning 
/morn with sensations as new as they were delightful. 

Let me however do myself the justice to say, that 
there was one drawback to my pleasure; namely, the 
|misery which Caroline was, by her ingenuous declara- 
jtion, to inflict on my amiable rival that very morning; 
land it was not without a feeling of true compassion that 
iI saw her from my window, accompanied by Mrs. Belson, 
join Douglas on the lawn, according to their appointment, 
and set off on their projected walk; which was, as I 
afterwards found, to the cottage of a poor widow, in 
whose welfare he wished to interest her. 

After they were out of sight, | came down and walked 
round and round the shrubbery that shaded the lawn, 
awaiting their return; and it seemed a long time indeed 
lto me before they came in sight. When they did so, I 
found that Mrs. Belson preceded Caroline and Mr, 
Douglas by at least a hundred yards, and that the two 
latter appeared engaged in an earnest conversation. 

On secing me, Mrs. Belson came forward to meet me 
with an air of siniling triumph. 

« You see,” said she, when I joined her, “ what is 
going forward yonder; I don’t like to be in the way on 
such oceasions, thrrefore I walked off.” 

This convinced me that she was wholly ignorant of the 
nature of their conference ; and [ must own that I rather 
enjoyed the prospect of her mortitication ; especially as, 
while she spoke, she fixed her eyes earnestly on my face, 
in order, evidently, to enjoy my embarrassment and dis- 
tress; but she looked for them in vain; and with great 
calmness, not unmixed with sarcasm, I replied, that I 
could not but admire her consideration for the feelings of 
others. 

«“ What self-command some people have!” she ex- 
claimed, conscious of, but not amended by the sarcasm. 
“I suppose, now, you expect to make me believe that 
you do not envy Douglas at this moment?” 

By this time they had nearly reached us. « No, on 
my honour,” replied I, “Ido not envy him. Look at 
him, madam, and tell me whether he appears to you an 
object of envy 7” 

She did look at him; while I, seeing the pale cheek of 
Caroline, evidently rendered so by painful emotion, flush 
with conscious pleasure at sight of me, while she wel- 
comed me with a smile, could not resist eagerly hasten- 
ing to meet her; and [ was ‘just going to draw her arm 
under mine, when I recollected myself and desisted, lest 
I should unnecessarily wound the agitated bosom of my 
rival. He saw and felt my forbearance, and with a 
generous effort worthy of him he grasped my hand— 
tried to join it with Caroline’s—then, bursting into tears, 
relinquished his hold, and hastened down the path that 


And will you bid me live, 














led to the stables ; while Mrs. Belson, with a countenance 
far more “ ghastly,” to use her own word, than mine had 
ever been, exclaimed, “ For mercy’s sake! tell me what 
all tais means! Mr. Douglas—Mr. Douglas! pray, pray 
let ine hear an explanation from you!” So saying, she 
ran after him, but she did not stay with him long. The 
explanation wa: soon given ; and we saw her return with 
her handkerchief at her eyes. Caroline stepped forward 
to speak to her; but angrily waving her from her she 
rushed into the house, and ran up into her own apart- 
ment. 

Affected, but not surprised, Caroline returned to me; 
and taking her under my arm, I led her into an un- 
frequented walk, where I drew from her angaccount of 
what had passed; and learned that on her Yequesting a 
conference alone with Mr. Douglas, her friend had 
gladly left them together, little suspecting what the result 
of the conference would be. 

I was now almost at the summit of my wishes ;—my 
rival was dismissed, and I accepted ; nor could the intel- 
ligence which was brought Sir Charles at the breakfast 
table, that Mr. Douglas was gone, give me one added 
feeling of security and triumph. 

But, in compliance with Caroline’s wishes, one en- 
gagement was to be kept secret a little while longer, 
as our courtship might be reckoned, she was aware, too 
short for such a decisive proceeding ; and after breakfast, 
at which Mrs. Belson did not choose to appear, she went 
to that lady’s chamber, to beg her to keep the secret, and 
also to endeavour to appease her resentment at the failure 
of her darling expectations. 

She found Mrs. Belson really iil from disappointment, 


and very averse to receive me as the betrothed lover of 


her friend; but Caroline’s gentle and soothing persua- 
sions succeeded at length, and I was admitted into her 
dressing room. 

But the storm had not subsided, and I was obliged to 
hear what my heart whispered were unwelcome truths. 
lor she justified her preference of Mr. Douglas, on the 
ground of his being, she believed, a more amiable man 
than myself, and possessed of a finer temper ; not to men- 
tion his superiority in rank, and in all those accom- 
plishments, both mental and personal, which usually 
command the admiration both of men and women. 
Contrary to her expectations, I agreed to all she ad- 
vanced; and I even owned that | wondered, as much as 
she herself could do, at Caroline’s blindness in preferring 
me to Douglas. 

Spite of her prepossession against me, she was pleased 
with what she called my gencrous candour; and putting 
out her hand to me, she said she really believed I should 
make her like me in time. 

I replied, that I had no doubt of it; because in one re- 
spect, and than an essential one, | was fully Mr. Dougias’s 
equal, and that was in the strength of my attachment to 
her amiable friend, whose happiness would, [ assured 
her, be the study of my life. 

She shook her head, and exclaimed, “ We shall sce, 
we shall see;” and even at the moment her words 
struck on my heart as full of a painful foreboding of un- 
happiness to come.  Ill-fated! but affectionate woman ! 

I could not resent, however I might be hurt by her 
dislike to my union with Caroline, as it proceeded from 
a strong and I may call it quick sighted-interest which 
she took in her friend’s happiness; and she had convinced 
herself that mine was a temper calculated, in all pro- 
bability, to destroy her peace. Let me mention here 
one anecdote of myself, in order to gain me a little 
approbation from my readers, to sct against the censure 
which they may load me with as I pr reed. 

Mrs. Belson’s father was the steward of Caroline’s 
father, and he had left her a very large fortune, which a 
most unworthy husband entirely dissipated not many 
years ago; and at this very moment this much imjured 
woman is supported entirely on an income which J allow 
her, without her being at all conscious who her unknown 
friend is. But to return to my subject. 

Caroline had now been more than a month at Sir 
Charles D.’s, and I had been there a fortnight. I ven- 
tured to suggest a wish to Sir Charles, who had been 
Caroline’s guardian and the intimate friend of her father, 
that he would try to prevail on her to shorten my term 
of probation, and consent to give me her hand before we 
left L—. 

My request was perfectly consonant with the inclina- 
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tions of the good old man, as he was very desirous that 

the child of his dearest friend, and the daughter of his 

adoption, should be married from his own house ; and in 

spite of the earnest dissuasions of Mrs. Belson, who said 

we had as yet been lovers too short @ time, Caroline con- 

sented to be mine, at the end of two months from that 
riod. 

To Sir Charles I left the necessary arrangements for 
drawing up a draft of the marriage settlements, &c. and 
I gave him a carte blanche to settle on Caroline whatever 
he thought fit; insisting at the same time that the whole 
of her own fortune should be settled on her and her 
children; with the income of it, even during my life, 
wholly at her disposal, to save or to spend, according to 
her own will, without my having any power over it 
whatever. 

To this Sir Charles strongly objected, and so did Caro- 
line herself; Sir Charles, because he did not approve a 
wife’s total independence, in money matters, of her hus- 
band; and Caroline, because her tenderness of nature 
made her desire to be dependent for every thing on the 
being whom she loved best. But I was resolute; and 
Sir Charles (respecting what he called my liberality, 
though he reprobated my sentiments as pernicious) was 
obliged to obey me; and he congratulated the gratified 
Caroline, with much feeling, on the generous nature of 
her future husband.—Generous! Oh, how easy is that 
sort of generosity !—at least to me it was easy. But to 
another sort of generosity, and one more necessary to 
the happiness of domestic life, I was, alas! entirely a 
stranger. 

However, this imaginary virtue of mine softened even 
Mrs. Belson’s heart in my favour; at least it led her to tell 
me, with her usual frankness, that I was a strange and 
most provoking man; for I would neither let her love me 
entirely, nor dislike me entirely. And I must own that 
I soon gave her apprehensive friendship only too much 
reason to believe the feeling of dislike towards me was 
a more just feeling than that of affection. For, I must 
confess that the natural obliquity and pride of my nature 
returned, and my jealousy of influence, as soon as I had 
nearly gained all I wished for, and found that Caroline 
would certainly be mine beyond all visible means of 
separating us. 

« What have I done?” said I mentally ; “I have act- 
ed contrary to all the rules I have ever laid down for my- 
self. I have allowed a woman, the woman too whom I 
am to marry, to see the whole extent of her power over 
me, and to convince herself, that even my health depend- 
ed on her acceptance of me! Yes; I whe, till now, 
piqued myself on my pride of spirit and manly independ- 
ence of character; I have been laid prostrate by my 
affections—been rendered ill by the emotions of my 
heart; and the fair cause of it has seen, and no doubt 
has triumphed over the irresistible influence of her 
charms! But she shall not triumph long,” I added, as 
I finished my toilet, and went down to breakfast, which 
had been ordered that morning an hour earlier than usual. 

I was unusually grave in my morning salutations ; and 
I scarcely smiled in return, when Caroline greeted me 
with a smile full of affection and benevolence, and put 
out her hand to welcome me. I saw her countenance 
change instantly; and I observed, I must own, with 
gratified vanity, the anxious attentfon with which she 
followed my averted eye, and watched for one of those 
expressive glances which, however transient, is sutficient 
for lovers, even when they are separated by intervening 
crowds, to impress on each other the sweet conscious- 
ness of ever enduring affection. 

Caroline had been accustomed to receive such looks 
from me; but now my eyes were silent. What could 
the change mean? What, indeed! and at length being 
ashamed of my conscious unkindness, I addressed some 
unimportant questions to her, but which obliged me, in 
common politeness, to look her in the face: and having 
done so, and met the kind glance of her mild blue eyes, 
I could not, even if I had wished it, retain my unamiable 
and repelling coldness; and the meal which began in a 
degree of coldness and gloom, for which no one could 
account, and which no one could venture to observe, 
ended in cheerfulness and pleasant conversation, appa- 
rently as unaccountable as the silence had been. 

Our party was now dwindled to our host, Mrs. Belson, 
Caroline, and myself. And when breakfast was over, I 
saw Sir Charles’s landau drive up to the door. 


“ What does this mean?” said I, “and who is going | ed, by every attention in my power, to soothe the feel- 
out ?” ings of Caroline, and heal the wound which I had so 
«“ Did you not know we are going to pay a visit to a| wantonly inflicted. 
new married couple, nine miles off?” replied Caroline. And in her bosom resentment never could tarry long 
“No; if you ever told me of it I had forgotten it—/She was the most placable of human beings ;—too much 
You will have a cold drive; pray, when am I to expect | 80 for the man to whom she had intrusted her happiness ; 
you back ? j ; : | for the consciousness of her aptitude to forgive made me 
“ What !” exclaimed Mrs. Belson, “will you not £9 | careless of giving her offence, and her virtue became 
with us ?” jher enemy. We had not gone far before she was able 
“ No; I am not prepared—I knew nothing of it—and | to talk and look on me as usual; and as even Mrs. Bel- 
I have letters to write.” | son was at length unable to resist the influence of her 


Belson, “to prepare a lover to accompany his mistress ? | 


Is it not your first duty, under existing circumstances, to | 
attend on her 2” 

“There,” said Sir Charles, “there, Harry ; you see 
what dependent creatures these women expect us to be. 
So then, you see you are no longer an independent being, 
but you are considered merely as a necessary appendage 


« And was it then necessary, sir,” angrily replied Mrs. | enlivening good humour, our drive turned out a very 


pleasant expedition, 

I behaved very well for the next week; but with my 
odd temper and my system it was impossible for me not 
to err soon again. I fancied that I was too fond and too 
amiable, and if I did not take care, I thought I should 
become a thorough woman’s slave. The idea was in- 
supportable, and I took the first opportunity of rebelling 


to that young creature.” | again against that rule laid down by Mrs. Belson—that a 
I felt my anger equally rise against Mrs. Belson’s angry | Jover is always to consider himself as the appendage of 
reproof, and Sir Charles’s good natured pleasantry, for | his mistress, ‘and is to follow her whithersoever she goes, 
both aggravated my already wounded self-love; and I| whether he likes it or not. 
was preparing an angry reply, when casting my eyes on An opportunity soon oecurred, Sir Charles had ac- 
Caroline, I saw her cheek was pale, and her bosom | cepted a dinner engagement in the neighbourhood with- 
heaving with emotion, and I had just humanity enough to} out consulting me; and it was at the house of persons 
forbear ; and with some effort I said, « What man would} whom I did not like, or rather, whose conduct I deemed 
not willingly, Sir Charles, resign his independence for | reprehensible. My resolution therefore was taken, but I 
the sake of being with such a company as the present! | concealed it till the carriage was ordered to come round. 
But, indeed, I have letters to write, and it is unfortunate ;|[ then told Sir Charles, that on mature deliberation I had 
but I must beg to be excused—you can go without me,! resolved not to accompany him in the projected visit ; 


you know.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Mrs. Belson, hastening to 
the door; “Iam sure J don’t want you to go. Come, 
Sir Charles.” 

“ Patience, patience,” he replied, slowly buttoning his 
coat, while Caroline as slowly closed her pelissejgand 
tied her bonnet under her chin. 

« Pray, clothe yourself well,” said I to Caroline, as I 
put her fur tippet on her shoulders; “and I hope you 
will not stay out till it is dark.” 

She did not answer—her heart was full—and had she 
spoken, she would have burst into tears. 

“Come, Harry, come with us,” cried Sir Charles, 


he left the room, and I felt like a culprit, now that I was 
alone with Caroline. Would she had had some of her 
friend’s spirit! that is, I think, if she had, I should have 
behaved better to her; for I was too sure of her affec- 
tion to prove myself deserving of it—But I wander from 
the point. 

Well, I was alone with her ; and I knew that sorrow- 
ful emotion had deprived her of utterance, for sullenness 
was a stranger to her nature. 

“This is very, very provoking,” 


another shawl round her. 
«“ What is provoking ?” she asked in a faint tone. 
« That I should have these letters to write.” 


door. 

“ Stop!” cried I, a little mortified that she would not 
urge me to go; “I think I will defer writing till to-mor- 
row, and lay the fault on you; will you allow me to 
plead you as my excuse?” 

She did not reply, but she turned round and gave 
me such a smile! But she smiled through her tears ; 
and as I pressed her to my heart, I almost vowed that I 
would never so distress her gentle and generous nature 
again. 

“So! you are coming after all, are you?” observed 
Mrs. Belson; “I am sure if I had been Miss Orville / 
would not have asked you to come.” 

“ Nor did Miss Orville ask me,” replied I coolly, “ but 
I go because I should have been uneasy to have stayed 
at home.” 


to my inclinations. 

But neither Mrs. Belson nor Caroline could shake off) 
the uncomfortable feelings which this display of my dis-| 
position had excited in both of them, and while one was| 
silent from resentment, the other was so from sorrow. I) 
therefore exerted myself to the utmost to draw them | 
from their silence and their reserve ; while | endeavour- 











“and write your letters another day.” As he said this! 


said I in a hoarse} 
voice, as I closed her tippet, and insisted on putting | 


“Provoking indeed;” and she moved towards the | 


| for that, as I did not approve the character of the parties, 
jand did not mean, when I married, to receive them on 
|my visiting list, going to their houses would, I thought, 
| be insuring a call from them—a civility which I wished 
|to avoid ; besides, Iethought the visit would be a very 
dull one, and I should be more amused at home. 

| _ At this unexpected communication Caroline changed 
colour, but looked more indignant than distressed. Mrs. 
| Belson, after uttering an angry ejaculation, had wisdom 
}enough to leave the room; and Sir Charles, drawing up 
| his head, with evident displeasure in his look, replied as 
| follow 8: 

| «IT have only to say, Mr. Aubrey, that I do not wish 
any gentleman in my house to do what he does not like. 
| No, not even an act of ciyility, or an act of justice ; but 
|I beg leave to observe, that when an engagement to @ 
| dinner visit is accepted, it appears to me only an act of 
| justice to keep it, as a place at table has been reserved 
| which might have been otherwise filled up. And if you 
| and Caroline—for no doubt she has promised to stay at 
; home with you—stay away—” 

| Not I, indeed, sir!” exclaimed Caroline eagerly ; 
|«T never allow myself on any pretence to break an en- 





” 
gagement, 
‘ 


| ‘No!” 


| increased, 


replied Sir Charles, “then my surprise is 
But setting aside my idea of propriety on 
the subject of keeping engagements, I must observe, Mr. 
Aubrey, that as my friend and his wife, | must allow, 
have made themselves only too much talked of, your not 
accompanying us would certainly appear like a marked 
disrespect ; and as I loved and venerated their parents, it 
would grieve me that they should receive from any guest 
of mine a personal slight ; therefore I request you to go 
with us, however dull and disagreeable the visit may be 
jto you. But I must say, that in urging a lover to bear 
with the society of his mistress during a few hours, 
though it be in the company of others, I cannot think— 
if [ may venture to judge of what young men are now 
|by what I was myself—that I urge you to do any thing 
|so very trying, and so very painful to endure.” 

| I felt ashamed, confounded, yet angry. I saw that 
| without affronting Sir Charles I could not refuse to go; 
| but if I went I was resolved that Caroline, whose words 
jand manner had wounded my self-love, should not sup- 
pose that the wish to appease her had influenced my 





Sir Charles now got in, good naturedly observing that change of plan. I therefore told Sir Charles that his re- 
he was glad to find that I had made my business yield | quest was sufficient ; and that, as I would on no account 
|do any thing likely to hurt the feelings of a friend of his, 


I would get my great coat and follow them. 

I then left the room without looking at Caroline; and 
while I was putting on my coat, Sir Charles handed her 
into the carriage, a ceremony which, in the irritated state 
of my temper, I wished to avoid. 

It is not to be expected that our drive was a very 


. 





comfortable one. Even Sir Charles's fine temper had 
been a little ruffled; and Mrs. Belson sat swelling with 
indignation in one corner of the coach, while Caroline 
could with difficulty suppress the tears of wounded pride 
and tenderness; and I, the guilty cause of all this vexa- 
tion, was too painfully self-reproved to be able to break 
the perturbed and discomforting silence. Fortunately, 
however, the roads were very bad, and the jolting of the 
coach was intolerable, for the physical inconvenience 
which we suffered, diverted our attention in a slight de- 
gree from our moral disturbance, and involuntary ex- 
clamations of “Dear me! Well, I thought we were 
overset,” broke the above mentioned silence ever and 
anon, whether we would or no, and gradually paved the 
way for a renewal of conversation. Nothing, however, 
seemed to steal one thought of Caroline’s from the gloom 
that overhung her mind ; no exclamation opened her fast 
closed lips; and she seemed wholly unconscious of what 
was passing in the external world, though her eyes were 
fixed on the window next me. I would have given half 
my possessions to have held her motionless hand in 
mine; but I dared not even touch her; and though we 
sat on the same seat, we had each retired to the corner, 
and I felt convinced that it was with the greatest effort 
alone the heart which I had so wantonly wounded could 
prevent its misery from venting itself in sighs and tears. 

At length a jolt of the coach, from one of the wheels 
being suddenly plunged in a very deep rut in the road, 
at the great risk of our being completely overturned, 
threw Caroline, who was off her guard, against the win- 
dow near her, and the glass cut her forehead till the blood 
streamed down her face. This gave a welcome excuse 
for the long smothered agony to burst forth; and she 
gave way to a sort of hysterical seizure, which Sir Charles 
attributed to the sudden alarm; but I knew better; and 
amidst the sobs of the hysteric I distinguished only too 
well the tones of heartfelt distress. ‘The wound was 
slight, and an immediate application of gold beater’s 
skin stopped the bleeding, but the agitation did not sub- 


side so soon. And, alas! it was not against my shoulder | 


that Caroline leaned, for she seemed to reject my offered 
service ; but she suffered Sir Charles’s arm to sustain 
her trembling frame, and her hand grasped that of Mrs. 
Belson. This was a trial to me; but I had deserved it. 
Having thus unburthened her heart of its heavy load, 
Caroline became quite composed, and gave a decided 
negative to their proposals to return home; saying that 
the wound in her forehead would excuse her discoloured 
cheeks and disordered head dress, and she was very sure 
that she was quite recovered. 

It was more than I was; her sobs still rung in my 
ears, and [ still read in her averted looks, that I had, 
in a measure, chilled the ardour of her attachment to- 
wards me. And why hadI done so! I could not an- 
swer the question satisfactorily ; and overcome with a 
variety of feeling, | complained of being made unwell 
by the motion of the carriage, and desired the coachman 
to stop that I might get on the box. 

« Why, you will be frozen to death, Harry,” said Sir 
Charles. 


« No matter,” replicd I; “TI shall be frozen to death if 


I remain here, and be ill also. I must—indeed [ must 


get out.” 

These words, uttered in a tone of deep and painful 
emotion, found their way to the placable bosom of Caro- 
line, and she looked at me; but I avoided her eyes ; 
and, having opened the door, jumped out, in spite of Sir 
Charles’s remonstrances, and ascended the box; but I 
had not gone far, when the check string was again pulled ; 


and Sir Charles looking out, with a very meaning coun- | 


tenance assured me Miss Orville was so unhappy lest I 
should catch a bad cold, (as I had been so recently ill,) 
that he earnestly wished I would re-enter the coach, es- 
pecially as we were within two miles of our journey’s 
end. 

For one instant the angry obstinacy of my nature still 
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At last, overjoyed, we reached the end of our journey, 
and | got out first to assist the ladies. 

Mrs. Belson would not take my offered hand or arm; 
and I almost feared that Caroline might evade accepting 
them. But I did not do her justice: as her heart had 
forgiven me, she was too sincere to let her actions tell a 
diflerent story: and when I pressed her hand to my 
heart, as I carefully assisted her down the frozen step, 
and when I whispered in her ear, “ Dearest Caroline, 
forgive me!” her hand returned the pressure of mine, 
and we entered the house with buoyant tread and with 
renewed spirits. Nay, so strong was the rebound of 
mine, from great depression to unusual hilarity, that I 
was even more amiable in my manner to the master and 
mistress of the house than my kind host could have de- 
sired; and conscious as I was that my behaviour during 
the visit had gratified both Caroline and Sir Charles, 
and that my agreeableness, while it pleased the woman 
who loved me, had provoked the woman who hated me 
—the drive home, during which Caroline’s hand was 
locked in mine, still lives in my memory as replete with 
some of the most delightful moments of my life. 

After some refreshment, when we reached home, Sir 
Charles and Caroline (who complained that her wound 
was painful) retired to their rooms, and I thought Mrs. 
Belson was following them; but she suddenly shut the 
door, and I found she was going to address me. 

“'This is now the second time, Mr. Aubrey,” said she, 
“that your strange temper has shown itself, sir; and I 
think it but fair to tell you, that if I can help it, Miss 
Orville shall never be your wife, though your wedding 
day is fixed. If such is the lover, sir, what will not the 
husband be? and my friend is too meek, too placable, 
too yielding, to marry such a man as you are, without 
the certain risk of utter destruction to her happiness. 
Sir, what passed to-day—” 

“Well, madam,” said I, “and what passed to-day to 
justify what you are now saying?” 

“| own, sir,” she replied, “ that in detail it would ap- 
pear a trifle; but it is on trifles that the happiness of 
| wedded life depends. Well has that woman said, who 
is an ornament to her sex, that 








‘Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best gifts consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save, or serve, but all may please ;— 
O! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 


A small unkindness is a great offence.’ ” 


I felt to the bottom of my soul the truth of what she 
said; and as I could not confute, 1 would not answer 
what she advanced ; but I replied in a tone expressive of 
any thing but good humour— 

«Are you aware, madam, that in a case like this 
your interference cannot do good, and may do harm?” 

«“ Not if I can convince my friend that she had better 


not marry you.” 
“If you can convince her—good night, madam— 


C’est la ou je vous attends.” 





So saying, I left her. But I was not as secure of 
|my prize as my words scemed to imply; and though 
|my pride whispered that I would not put any restraint 
jon myself, and that Caroline should take me with my 
faults, and love me with my faults, or that we should 
Meiale our engagement by mutual consent; still, love 
| wot the better of pride, and I resolved to disarm Mrs. 
| Belson of all power to hurt me, by every possible affec- 
jtionate attention and lover-like obsequiousness in my 
| power to display. 

I kept my resolution, though not without exhibiting 
|some tendencies to err again. I gave way occasionally 
‘to sudden coldnesses and reserve of manner, which I 
saw tried the unvaryingly affectionate feelings of Caro- 
|line, and made her fancy I felt a remission of attach- 
jment. But as soon as I saw that ingenuous and happy 
countenance overclouded by#@ pensiveness unnatural to 





held out, but on/y for an instant, and in another minute | it, I subdued my systematic aversion to admit the neces- 
I was reseated by the side of Caroline ; whose soft eyes | sity of alover’s being always attentive and ardent in his 
swelling with tears, met mine as I entered. Immediately, | manner towards his mistress; and in a moment Caro- 
without uttering one word, we both felt that we were | line’s sweet and placable nature made her forget my re- 
reconciled to each other; and every one looked relieved | cent coldness, and all was happiness again. 

but Mrs. Belson, who every now and then, by a sudden| At length our wedding day arrived, and we were 
jerk of her chin, and a shake of her head, proclaimed | married at the parish church at L ; and from the 


that tranquillity was by no means restored to her mind or|church door we set off by ourselves to a small house 
of mine in Worcestershire, at the foot of Malvern 





temper, 


Hills. O, the happiness of that journcy! Never, never, 
till consciousness is lost in dissolution, can I forget our 
six weeks’ residence in that sequestered spot! And she 
was happy, quite happy then! for I was contented that 
she saw the real feelings of my heart towards her; and 
as there was no witness of the thraldom, in which love 
had bound me, I believe that during that short time 
there was no cloud visible on the brow of either. 

At length business called me to Londen, and we took 
a ready furnished house there for four months. One 
of our first visiters was Mrs. Belson, who, I saw plainly 
by her manner, expected to be received by me as one 
with whose visits in future I should gladly dispense. 

But she was agreeably disappointed; for I met her 
with a smile of welcome, and told her before we parted, 
that as I respected her highly for the strong attachment 
which she had ever displayed towards Caroline, 1 should 
always be truly happy to see her as our guest; and tears 
of real feeling started in the eyes of this affectionate 
woman while I spoke, which affected me as well as my 
beloved wife, who thanked me by a look which, though 
I noticed it not, I valued beyond expression. 

But, alas! now that I was to enter the world in a 
new character—that of a husband—and that the novelty 
of my change of situation was worn off, my usual 
habits of temper and manner returned ; and while every 
day convinced me how much the wife was dearer than 
the bride, still I could not bear to let her know the ex- 
tent of the influence which she had over my heart ; and 
when I found that the coldness of my manner at times, 
alarmed her with the idea that I was becoming indiffer- 
ent to her, I felt an ungenerous triumph in witnessing 
the depression which I had caused. My pride too enjoy- 
ed the consciousness that this lovely and admired being 
watched every turn of my countenance, in order to 
judge by it how my heart was at the moment affected 
towards her; and when, which I could not sometimes 
help, my looks expressed some of the admiration and 
tenderness which she had excited in my bosom, there 
was an expression of gratified and grateful affection in 
her eyes, which was so beautiful that I wonder the 
pleasure of beholding it did not make me eager to call 
it forth. Certain it is, however, that the more I felt my- 
self dependent on her for happiness, the more I made 
a parade of independence. If she hoped I should ac- 
company her to a party, declaring that unless I was with 
her the evening would have no charms for her, I used to 
reply, though I meant to go the whole time, “ Perhaps 
I may go with you, but do not depend on me—you had 
better get some friend to accompany you;” and then I 
have purposely come very late, in order to have the 
gratification of seeing her sitting by the door, and evi- 
dently watching for my entrance. And how did I at 
such moments requite this tender solicitude?—By meet- 
ing with equal kindness her warmest look of love and 
welcome? No; feigning the coldness which I did not 
feel, I sometimes stood and talked to her with eyes that 
wandered towards every one but her; or, contenting my- 
self with giving her a passing nod, I walked to the other 
end of the room or rooms, always contriving, however, 
to stand where I could see the only object which I really 
loved to look upon, and where I could observe that her 
glances followed me wherever I went ;—and when I re- 
turned t» her, (O cutting yet gratifying recollection !) 
she used to receive me with such a smile ! 

Well, the London season over, and all my terms kept, 
we returned to C ; and the frequent recurrence of 
little slights and coldnesses on my part, certainly produced 
the pernicious conviction on hers, that I did not love 
her in any degree as well as I once loved her; and that 
though every faculty of her loving nature was devoted 
to me, my feelings towards her were fast approaching to 
indifference. 

And yet never did the prodigality of nature form a 
being in every respect more worthy of being beloved! 
But humility always attends on real passion; and this 
creature, formed to be adored, could believe, from the 
timidity attendant on affection, that her husband did not 
adequately return her love! But what is more incredible 
still, I, who loved her deeply and ardently—I, who knew 
that she entertained this painful conviction, and suffered, 
daily suffered, from it; for sometimes she would gently 
hint her fears on the subject—I, from some obliquity of 
temper and feeling, which while I reprobate I cannot 








describe or account for—I allowed her to remain under 
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this distressing impression ; and though a few kind words 
and tender assurances would have banished her doubts 
and restored her tranquillity, I made no answer either by 
word of mouth, or by letter whenever we were in cor- 
respondence, to her implied affectionate fears, but pre- 
served on the subject a chilling, and to her boding heart, 
an ominous and convincing silence. 

To return. We left London for my seat near C 
and having been visited on our arrival by all the principal 
persons in that city, and returned their calls, we resolved 
to visit only those families who gave and paid dinner 
visits. By this means we were sure to avoid the busy 
and unproductive idleness of constant engagements, and 
enable ourselves to enjoy the comfort of evenings at 
home, spent in rational and instructive pursuits ; for 





’ 


of my story yet to tell which I like to defer as long as I| my attentions did more for her than change of air; and 
I had the satisfaction of bringing her home again, as 
well, apparently, as she had ever been. 

Well—month succeeded to month, and witnessed the 
same inequality in my conduct, and the same suscepti- 
bility of it in Caroline, when we were invited to stay at 
the house of a friend some distance off, and we accepted 
the invitation. But some law business at home, which 


possibly can. 

An express was sent by Mrs. Belson, who happened 
to be at our house, with orders to find me wherever I 
was; for the name of the read victim was mentioned in 
another paper, and my fortunate escape by stopping on 
the road. ‘The express reached me just as [ had written 
to Caroline, and told her of the accident from which I 





had so providentially been preserved. 


ry which I underwent. 





to describe. 


amounting to frenzy ; and I cursed, bitterly cursed, my 
own cruel conduct, to which I justly attributed the mise- | jected journey. 
The mail was just setting off, | allowed to give it up also. 
and I entered it with feelings which I will not pretend | 
That agony was renewed in all its force}a manner, that her countenance, and even her words, 


I could not get rid of, (for since I had been called to the 


The news I received overwhelmed me with agony |bar I had accepted business, from the dislike I felt to be 


}a man without a pursuit,) forced me to give up the pro- 
Caroline immediately entreated to be 


But I insisted that she should go; and did it in such 


while Caroline worked or drew, I read aloud; and cer-| when I reached home, and when I beheld those windows | evinced she believed that I wished for her absence ; and 


tainly time flew on rapid wings to us both. 


Yet still, | closed whence Caroline used to be watching my return,|}she prepared to depart with that terrible serrement de 


though contented to pass all my evenings at home, and jeven after a two days’ absence. I rushed into the house|caur, the bitterness of which no one but those who 
desiring evidently no other company than hers, this too |like a distracted man; but Mrs. Belson, before I could | have experienced it can even conceive. 


susceptible, this too apprehensive being would allow my | speak, relieved me by exclaiming, “ She is better ; and | 


occasional oddity to disturb her peace, and set trifles 
against such substantial proofs of affection. But what 
does this prove? The importance of attention to trifles 
in wedded life, and the truth of those lines of wisdom 
which Mrs. Belson repeated tome. And, alas! of what 
use was my consciously rich store of affection for this 
beloved object? It was as if I had willed to her an in- 
come of a thousand a year at my death, and during my 
life refused to honour her draft for a guinea to save her 
from inanition ! 

In a few months after we returned to C , Caroline 
had the prospect of becoming a mother; and though 
my affection could not admit of increase, my anxiety 
becaine stronger in proportion as the period of her dan- 
ger advanced ; and it was with a degree of unhappiness 
which I would not gratify her by showing, that I saw 
myself forced to leave her when she was within a month 
of her confinement. 

But, spite of myself, my feelings of regret were very 
visible when I parted with her; and I am sure that the 





joy of seeing she was dear to me overcame the grief | 


which parting with me occasioned her. Still, ever con- 
sistent, I could not bring myself to promise to write to 
her as soon as I reached Worcester, whither I was go- 
ing on very urgent business ; but, ridiculing her anxiety, 
I left it uncertain whether I should write or not. 

I went by one of the Worcester mails; but I got out 
within a few miles of Worcester, at the house of a friend 
whom I wanted to see on the business which carried ine 
away from home. I had time enough to write to Caro- 
line, and I thought of doing it; but a strange wish to 
avoid indulging her fond uneasiness, and to conceal from 
her, how precious her wishes were to me, made me re- 
solve, as I had not promised her that I would write, to 
defer writing to the next day, and not seem, by writing | 
when she desired it, to acknowledge her claims on my | 
time and my attention. But retributive justice awaited | 
the unworthy, the ungenerous feeling. 

It so happened that, unknown to me, the mail was 
overturned after I left it; and the on/y inside passenger 
(a gentleman) was, in attempting to jump out, killed or 
the spot. 

The news was immediately sent to the paper; and as 
no name was mentioned, and there was only one mail, 
my unhappy wife read the paragraph; and concluding, 
as I had not written, that I was the unfortunate gentle- 
man, she fell into strong convulsions, during which she 
gave birth to a dead child, and in a few hours her life 
was thought in danger. 

Perhaps the punishment may seem too strong for my 
offence, as I could not foresee the terrible consequences. 
True; I well knew that by not writing, I should un-| 
doubtedly wound the feelings, and disappoint the expec- 
tations of that being who had made me the depository | 
of her happiness; and I also knew, that by writing, I} 
should give pleasure to the heart that doted on me. 

Oh! what an important power is that we are vested 
with, of inflicting pain and conferring pleasure at our 
own will! Oh! what an awful thing it is to be the de-} 
pository of another’s happiness!—Let no one presume | 





sensible of this awful responsibility. 


Forgive my digressions, reader :—but there are parts| we reached the end of it. 


|when she sees you [ doubt not she will be quite easy 
and will do well.” 


go and break my arrival to the dear sullerer. 


have not deceived me; he lives! he lives! My God 


fainting on her pillow. 
The fit was long and alarming, but she recovered 


was declared out of danger. 





hung over her pillow. 


9 
;hess enough. 


serving as I was, was instantly repaid. 


Caroline left her sick room at the end of the month ;| 
but so changed, so weak, that I was desired to take her 
jinstantly to the sea-side; and I chose the most retired|as women can; nor do they, I believe, ever feel those 


place possible. 


I burst into tears; and she considerately left me, to 
She was 
allowed to see me, provided she did not speak ; and with 
trembling steps, though in the agony of the moment I 
forgot my delinquency, I approached the door of her 
chamber. She had promised to be silent; but when she 
saw me—saw him alive whom she had bewailed as dead, 
her feelings burst through the restraints imposed on 
them, and she wildly exclaimed, “It is true, then, you 


my gracious God, I thank thee!” and then sunk back | 


Yes, for once I gave way to the full 
|feelings of my heart; and I blushed to think with what 
itears of unutterable tenderness and gratitude I, unde-|I learned from a short but most affectionate letter which 


“ You will write to me?” said Caroline, as I put her 
,|into the carriage. 

“That depends on the length of your stay.” 

“T will come home whenever you choose ; next week, 
if you like.” 

“ Next week! Oh, no; it is not worth while going 
so many miles for a week.” 
| “ But as you do not accompany me, all my expected 
pleasure is at an end.” 
| «“ Poh!” replied I, “you will be very well entertain- 
ed when you get there; and I do not expect to see you 
again till the month is over.” 

“ Perhaps you do not wish it?’ she timidly observed. 

I only replied by a smile; and bidding the postilion 
| drive on, L kissed my hand to her in silence; for the 
;| tears which filled her eyes, whiie she wrung my hand at 





| 


and as a deep refreshing sleep succeeded it, her mind was | parting, filled me with self-reproach, and I wished to 
now at ease; she grew better from that moment, and |stop the carriage, and tell her I should not be happy till 


she returned; but I let her go with the terrible fear on 


“ We have lost our child,” said she mournfully, as I} her mind, that I wished to get rid of her for awhile, and 


I returned into the house self-reproved. I consoled my- 


« But you are saved,” I replied, “and that is happi-| self, however, with the idea that I could recall her when- 


lever I chose, and that I would write most kindly to her. 


| : ni 7 . P 

She reached the place of her destination in safety, as 
|she wrote to me the next day. 
| Perhaps, if it had been less tender, I could have an- 


|swered it better; but men cannot express their feelings 


j little niceties of affection which women so well under- 


Caroline objected to this, for my sake; because she} stand, and which it wounds them often so deeply not to 


said I should find it so very dull. 


I was, for the time, enough amended by what I had 
undergone, not to grudge her the soothing assurance, 
that the restoration of her health was my only object in 
going; and that all others were indiflerent to me. She 
thanked me, as if I had conferred the greatest favour on 
her—O Caroline ! , 

When we set off she was so feeble that I was forced 
to lift her into the carriage, and she was so faint from 
the exertion, that I could scarcely conceal my misery 
and remorse ; the latter of which I had not been able to 
hide from Mrs. Belson, and it was s@ great as to make 
my peace even with her. 

But to Caroline I could not prevail on myself to ex- 
press it; nor would she have listened to me on such a 
subject if I had attempted it. 

The sight of Caroline’s weakness, however, and the 
consciousness of my having contributed to cause it, had 
softened my heart so much, that when with her usual 
want of confidence in herself, she said, “I wish you 
would have let me have gone without you to the coast ; 
I am sure you would rather have gone back to Worces- 
ter; it will be such a burthen to you to stay with me, 
without your books, or society—” 


I could not help replying, “ Foolish woman! I want) 


nothing but you! and to see you well again!” And as 
I did so, I laid my cheek on hers, which reclined on my 
shoulder. 


How happy was her countenance during that journey! | 


how calm was her sleep upon my bosom! and when 


she awoke and found me fondly watching her, she said, 
ever to enter the marriage state, or even to put on the | «I would always rather be unwell than well, to be so| 
ties of mutual affection in any way, who is not deeply | nursed.””—And as she felt during that journey that she | 
| was beloved, even her strength seemed recovered before 


Nay, I am convinced that 





| ’ 
|man’s love. 


jover the heart that only lived, and breathed, and beat 


| find in the objects of their attachment. Indeed, there 
were two rocks on which the happiness of Caroline un- 
javoidably made shipwreck ; the one was her not being 
jable to conceive that I loved her, because my affection 
| was not an active principle as hers was, and she thought 
|no one could really love, that did not testify affection as 
she did; and the other was, her distrust of herself, and 
| her own capability of inspiring affection equal to what 
ishe felt. I will give an extract which appears to me to 
|describe a similar failing (if I may use such a term) to 
this of Caroline: 
| Madame de la Fayette says, speaking of Madame de 
|Sevigné, “In your distrustfulness consists your only 
fault ;’’ and that admirable woman was known to dis- 
trust the strength of her daughter’s attachment to her, 


|just as Caroline doubted that of mine—But I digress 


| 


again. 

Well, then, I wrote to Caroline; but consciously with 
a cold and restrained pen. I could not write like her; 
‘and feeling that my expressions would be ice to hers, I 
did not attempt to write a letter of sentiment at all, nor 
did I try to combat, by assurances of the contrary, her 
| delicately hinted conviction that I wished her to be ab- 
{sent from me. ‘This, I well knew, was the only part of 
her letter to which she desired an answer; but this I 
|would not notice at all—and thus I always behaved to 
her on such occasions. ‘Thus wantonly and cruelly did 
I sport with the humble fondness and the apprehensive 
| tenderness of that creature, who hung on me for happi- 
|} ness with all the contented dependence of virtuous wo- 
Alas! power, conscious power, corrupts 
every one, from the despot on his throne to the tyrant 
in domestic life. I, spoiled by her contented and willing 
slavery, tyrannised, because I could do it with impunity, 
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for me! Still let me say that she ought to have had more 
confidence both in me and in herself. 

And if anxious affection had not blinded her usually 
acute penetration into character, she would have seen 
that I loved her as much as I was capable of loving; 
and that she was the only passion of my heart. Madame 
de Sevigné says of her son: 

«“ He shows me a great deal of tenderness in Ais way ; 
I think his regard worth having, provided one under- 
stands it to be all that he knows on the subject. Can 
any one require more from him?” 

But Caroline, alas, did not understand my regard to 
be all I was capable of feeling, and she tormented her- 
self with fears that had really no foundation. Yet that 
does not exonerate me, who knew the disease of her 
mind, from unkindness, in not endeavouring to adminis- 
ter a cure to it. I knew that she required merely kind 
words and looks, and assurances of affection; but a 
something of temper that I could not conquer, made me 
still refuse to make her happy her own way, and happy 
in mine she could not be. 

A week elapsed, and Caroline wrote to request a sum- 
mons home. 

I refused it, and urged her staying longer. Another 
week elapsed, and I could not yet prevail on myself to 
send the desired recall. 

“IT do not flatter myself that you miss me,” she then 
wrote; “nay, I am sure you do not, or you would have 
obliged me by sending for me; but I will not importune 
you any longer. I will stay here as long as I think right, 
and then, if you again wish me to leave you, I will go 
somewhere else.” 


, 


I wrote, and suffered her to remain convinced, that} 


her absence was a pleasure to me! Such is the obliquity 
of some tempers, and of mine. 

In the meanwhile I certainly regretted, though I did 
not mourn over Caroline’s protracted stay ; for she 
stayed five weeks, and then sent me word she should be 
home such a day. 

How long the day on which I expected her appeared | 
to me! though I had been tranquil during her absence, 
especially as I had found, thrown carelessly in her drawer, 
the following songs : 


SONG. 


They told me I was born to love, 

When first in youth’s soft bloom I shone ; 
They told me I was form’d to prove 

The bliss that waits on love alone. 


I gave the tale but little heed, 

For mine was yet life’s laughing morn ; 
Till Henry came, and then indeed, 

I found that I to love was born. 


But while I with my fondness strove, 
This mournful truth too soon I knew ; 

The tender heart that’s form’d to love, 
Is form’d, alas! to sorrow too. 


I could not read this true picture of her own feelings, 
without considerable self-reproach, and a resolution to 
try to prevent her from ever “ sorrowing” again. 

The next lines were these : 


Hast thou e’er loved, and know’st thou not 
Love’s chain is form’d of bitter tears— 
Of joys in one short hour forgot, 
Of griefs remember’d still for years? 


Of gladness lighting lovers’ eyes, 

With beams that mock the painter’s art ; 
And also form’d of secret sighs, 

That dim the eye, and break the heart? 


Love! contradiction’s darling child, 

Thou prize, thou scourge to mortals given ; 
By turns thou’rt blest, by turns reviled, 

Art now a hell, and now a heaven. 


Alas! I had only too much reason to fear, that with 
her, it was much oftener the former than the latter. 

On the day fixed for her return, I did nothing but 
wander up and down the house and garden; and during 
the last two hours before she came in sight, [ was watch- 
ing at the window incessantly for the appearance of the 
carriage. 


She met me with tears, with a languid smile, and an 
expression of resigned suffering in her countenance, 
which cut me to the soul, and which called forth all the 
signs of tenderness which I could at that moment dis- 
play. For an instant her countenance brightened ; but 
on my asking her if she had not much enjoyed her visit, 
she burst into a flood of tears, which I only too well 
understood ; and getting up, she retired to her chamber. 

When we inet again, she was quite composed; but 
her eyes and discoloured eheeks showed that she had 
been weeping bitterly. 

Time went on. We were again disappointed of our 
hopes of a family, and Caroline’s pale cheeks appeared 
to grow still paler. But she said she was well; and it 
was my way always to turn from every thing that it dis- 
tressed me to dwell upon—the usual resource of the 
selfish. 

I was now unexpectedly, and most unwelcomely, 
forced to go into Worcestershire, on business that might 
detain me some weeks, or might be finished in a few 
days; therefore, though at first I thought of taking 
Caroline with me, I gave up the design, and contented 
myself with urging her to invite Mrs. Belson to stay 
with her during my absence. But this she declined ; 
for she knew, though I did not, that Mrs. Belson had 
been offended with the coldness of her manner, and 
kept up little or no intercourse with her. 

Mrs. Belson, no doubt, laid all the fault on me; but 
I was wholly innocent of it. The truth was, that Caro- 
line, fearful that her quick-sighted friend should see that 
she was unhappy, and discover that I made her so, pur- 
posely separated herself gradually from her affectionate 
friend, and sacrificed friendship to her ideas of wedded 
duty. 

The day for my departure arrived; and Caroline look- 
ed even so unusually ill, that I could scarcely prevail on 
myself to leave her; and if she had only expressed the 
slightest wish to accompany me, [ should have gladly 
acceded to it. But her mind was so impressed with the 
idea that I preferred leaving her behind me, she did not 





| think of preferring such a request ; and I went—but not 


till I had given her repeated charges to write constantly. 

Are there such things as forebodings? or were the 
altered looks of Caroline sufficient to account for my 
agony when I lost sight of my house, and of her faded 
form, which lingered at the door to catch the last glimpse 
of me as I looked back at her from the open window? I 
know not. But certain it is, that I once resolved to re- 
turn and take her with mej; but the hope of coming 
back in a few days again prevented me, and on I went. 

At first the necessary cares of business diverted my 
mind from the gloomy thoughts which oppressed it ; and 
as I received a letter from Caroline, which, though evi- 
dently written under great depression of spirits, assured 
me she was not worse, if not better, I became tolerably 
cheerful; but I was much distressed to find that my stay 
must considerably exceed the length of time which I had 
hoped to appropriate to it. 

Accordingly, week suceceded to week, and still my 
stay was prolonged contrary to my expectations, and 
still more so to my wishes; and so completely busied 
and engrossed was I by the disagreeable business which 
detained me, that my letters, which never at any time 
did justice to my feelings, partook of the uncomfortable 
dryness of my state of mind; and though I wished to 
write tenderly, I know that I wrote coldly and reserved- 
ly. And soon, to my great alarm, Caroline’s letters 
grew shorter and shorter, and she ceased to express any 
desire whatever for my speedy return. She seemed to 
have borrowed my pen, and it appeared as if her glow- 
ing expressions were chilled by some unusual feelings 
before they reached the paper. Her hand writing also 


I know not what took poss of me, that I hastened 
the business I was engaged on by every possible means ; 
resolving on no account to delay my return three days 
longer. 

By the next post after I had formed this resolution, I 
received a letter from an old and confidential servant, 
in which he informed me, that he was sure his lady was 
very ill, very ill, indeed, though she would not own it, 
that at last she had sent for advice; and that, though 
she had positively forbidden the doctor to write, he was 
sure he thought ill of her; but as she had not forbidden 
thim to write, he had thought it his duty to do it. Caro- 





became slovenly and illegible; and so great a terror of 


line wrote by the same post, telling me she had been ill 
and was ill, but she was likely to be better soon. Oh! 
much better! and desiring me not to hasten home on 
her account. 

I knew not what to think when I received these let- 
ters; but alarm was my predominant feeling. Shocking 
as the account contained in my servant’s letter was, there 
were words in Caroline’s more terrible still; for what 
did she mean by her being “likely to be better soon. 
Oh! much better ?” 

These letters made me wholly unfit to go on with 
what I was engaged in; and having arranged matters 
so that I could be allowed to go home for a few days, I 
prepared to set off as soon as the post should come in 
the next day. 

It came, and brought me a letter from the physician, 
begging me to set off directly, as he feared that my be- 
loved wife was indeed on her death bed ! 

My servant also wrote, saying—“Oh! sir, come di- 
rectly, if you wish to see my poor mistress alive.” 

And Caroline wrote herself—such a letter !—It was 
as follows: 

“They deceive you, my beloved husband, if they tell 
you you can arrive time enough to see me before I have 
breathed my last; for when this reaches you I -feel that 
the last struggle will be over! Let me then, with a 
shaking hand, but a firm heart, bid thee thus my last 
farewell ; and conjure thee to forgive those errors of feel- 
ing in me which militated against your comforts, and 
alienated your affections from me, and have ultimately 
destroyed both my own peace and my own health. But 
the chastisement is just, and I humbly kiss the rod. 

“TI have been, I own it, an exacting wife;—true, mine 
have not been the exactions of temper, but of too tender 
love; still, though different in their nature, their effect 
has been the same; and whether a wife injure her hus- 
band’s happiness by ill-humour or by too much softness 
of disposition, she equally violates the duty of minister- 
ing to a husband’s comfort. 

“Oh! why was I not contented to be loved according 
to your capability of loving, and your ideas of the dues 
of affection! Why did I weakly expect you to make 
affection, as I did, the business and the passion of my 
life?) Why did I not, till it was too late, remember, that 
even a virtuous passion, if carried to excess, becomes a 
vice! When on my bended knee I have responded to 
that awful injunction,— Thou shalt make to thyself no 
graven image,’—how often has my heart reproached me 
with idolatrous worship of you, my beloved husband! 
and the tear of conscious disobedience has fallen while 
[ listened; but the warning remorse has been soon dis- 
regarded, and your image has again swallowed up every 
other. 

« Yes, in apprehensions of your coldness, in plans to 
recover what I fancied your alienated love, or in mourn- 
ful reverie, have often passed those hours which I once 
devoted to the cultivation of my talents and the purposes 
of benevolence. 

«“ But a heart as susceptible, a conscicnce as timorous, 
and a frame as weak as mine, could not long sustain 
this terrible mental conflict; and my weakness has been 
made at once my chastisement and my relief. 

« But must I indeed die without seeing you once 
more! Yet, perhaps, it is better as itis. If I fancied 
you beheld me expiring, with less sorrow than my too 
ardent love deserves, even my last thoughts would be 
riveted by mental agony on you, and stolen from my 
God; and if your grief was violent, and your pangs 
evidently severe, even in death, I should mourn for the 
misery of which I was the cause. 

“ No; it is wisely ordained that you will not see me 
again, till I am lying in the calm stillness of death, and 
you can have the satisfaction of knowing that this trou- 
bled heart has at last beat itself to rest. 

«“ May you live long and happy! May you be united 
to some happier woman, who will love you well enough 
for your happiness, and not too well for her own! Oh! 
I have been very weak and very faulty ; therefore, blame 
not yourself; and remember that this is my /ast dying 
charge. My eyes grow dim—TI must leave off. 

«“ Receive my last blessing. 
« Canoiinr.” 

Desperation gave me ecnergy—gave me, us it were, 





perception, I spoke to no one; but going to the first 


livery stable, I hired the swiftest horse in it, and set off 
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at full speed for that home to which I was so painfully 
recalled. Nor did I stop till my horse could positively 
go on no longer. Another was instantly procured, and 
I proceeded. 

I must pause—yet wherefore? The task which | 
have set myself must be gone through, and my whole 
tale be told. 

The second horse brought me to my journey’s end ; 
and seeing a man whom I knew, I dismounted at the 
park gate, and gave my horse to him. I ran with all 
the speed I could across the park; but found my course 
impeded by groups of men, women, and children, talk- 
ing over the danger and the virtues of their benefactress, 
and watching there to catch every new account that 
could be given them of her situation ; for she was their 
guide, their instructress, their comforter, and often their 
preserver. 

At sight of me, they formed a sort of line, to let me 
pass; but no one spoke, till one woman said, « God 
comfort you, sir!’ and another said, “ Amen.” It was 
too much—I increased my speed, nor stopped till I 
reached the door. My faithful William met me in the 
hall. 

“Oh! sir, I fear—’’ was all he could articulate. I 
rushed up stairs, and to the door of our chamber. ‘I'wo 
of the women servants, who were sobbing violently, 
begged me not to go in; but I proceeded; and by the 
countenance of the nurse and the physician, I concluded 
that all was over. 

Oh! the agony of that moment, when I threw my- 
self beside that pale and motionless being ! when I call- 
ed her by every endearing name which tongue can utter ; 
when I conjured her to speak to me once more ; and de- 
clared that I could not and would not survive her! The 
physician would fain have led me away; but I resisted, 
and continued to kiss her cold lips and press her to my 
bursting bosom; while again and again I called upon 
her name in the fondest accents of love, and conjured 
her to speak and look on me once more. 

That voice—those accents—recalled her fleeting spirit, 
and roused departing consciousness. She moved—she 
opened her eyes—she gazed on me, and she knew ine; 
while I repeated again every term of agonising and de- 
spairing tenderness, soothed a little by a faint glimmer- 
ing of hope. 

“ Do I hear right ?” she said, with a choked, impeded, 
and sepulchral tone; “and you do love me! do love me 
dearly ! Oh, happier in death than in life! I—” 

She could utter no more; but she smiled on me so 
fondly, yet so piteously! As I bent over her, I felt her 
cold arms gently clasp themselves round my neck, and 
her cold lip press mine.—T'he arms unclosed, aid all was 
over in one short moment!! = * aie if . 

Months of existence succeeded, of which I knew no- 
thing. And when I first recovered my senses, it was to 
loathe that consciousness which only taught me the ex- 
tent of my misery. 

But better and more thankful thoughts ensued, though 
the image of her whom I had lost was for ever present 
to my view, attended with bitter feelings of self-blame 
and agonising regret. 

I had been removed from my own house, but thither 
I now insisted on returning; and it was not long before 
I set off, accompanied by Sir Charles D and my 
faithful William, for that once welcome home which I 
had rendered a desert. 

It was some days before I could prevail on Sir Charles 
to leave me to myself; and when I did so, 1 was aware 
that he gave orders to William never to lose sight of 
me. But such precautions would have been useless, as 
they always are, if [ had had any intention of commit- 
ting suicide; and as I had not, they were annoying. 
However, I at last convinced William that I was to be 
trusted alone, as my religion taught me to feel it a sort 
of gratification as well as a duty to live on, and patiently 
endure that load of suffering which [ had helped to bring 
on myself. 

At length I had resolution to enter Caroline’s own 
dressing-room, which had been locked up on her de- 
cease by Sir Ciarles’s orders, and not a single thing re- 
moved. On her writing table was the portfolio that 
contained her paper and her MS., and near it lay the 
last pen she had ever touched. 

I do not think that I had shed one tear before since 
the sad event; but now they flowed abundantly. A few 





faded flowers lay by the pen—the last nosegay she culled 
no doubt—J have them still. 

It now became the first and only desire of my heart 
to obey in every thing the slightest wish that Caroline 
had ever expressed, and to do all things that she had 
ever recommended, except not blaming myself and my 
cruel indulgence of my own obliquity of temper. That 
she was wrong in loving so strongly and so pertina- 
ciously a being so faulty as I was, I could not but ad- 
mit ; but I knew that I was culpable in persisting in that 
silence and concealment of the real strength of my at- 
tachment, which would have made her affectionate soul 
completely happy. 


and she, [ trusted, was in a state of being more worthy 
of her pure and tender nature. 

And what employment had she left me here? To take 
care of those whom she cherished; to love and serve 
those whom she loved and served; to remember all she 
had ever thought it right to do; and to act on her re- 
commendation. 

I now recollected that she had once said she thought 
it would be beneficial to ourselves, and might be made 
so to others, if we were to write down not only our ac- 
tions and the events of our lives, but the feelings and 
the sentiments which had given rise to them. I there- 
fore resolved to write the preceding narrative ; believing 
that in so doing I should do what she approved, and also 
inflict on my close and fatally reserved disposition a 
proper punishment, in forcing myself to unveil my heart 
and my sorrows to uninterested and indiflerent strangers. 

The narrative is ended; and if it should teach any 


consider the sacredness of the deposit, and to watch care- 
fully over those selfish imdulgences of temper, which 
may lead to its utter destruction, my purpose and my 
wishes will be fulfilled ;—and should departed souls be 
allowed to witness what is passing on earth, the gentle 
spirit of Caroline will be ‘soothed by the consciousness 
that J have not suffered and that she has not died in 
valn. 


A Tale of Trials; 
TOLD TO MY CHILDREN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I was dining some years ago at the house of a country 
gentleman, whose ancestors, male and female, ornament- 
ed the walls around me. Some of them were painted 
by Van Dyck, Lely, and Kneller; and as [ love to look 
at portraits, I took every opportunity of gazing on them. 
But my attention was at length forcibly attracted, and as 
powerfully arrested, by the countenance of a lady amongst 
them in the costume of Charles the Second’s days ; 
though the picture was evidently not painted by the same 
hand which immortalised his beauties at Hampton Court. 

But [ discerned a difference in the dress of this lady, 
which I thought an improvement on that of the times, as 


“ A modest stole of cypress lawn 
Was o’er her decent shoulders thrown ;” 
and hanging below the rows of white beads which en- 
circled her beautiful throat, was a large ruby cross. 
I could describe her dress, if I chose it, with tedious 
minuteness ; I could also, perhaps, give an idea of the 
faultless regulafity of her features; while the epithet 


white of her complexion; but her countenance cannot 
be described—suffice that I found it nearly impossible 
to divert my eyes from those expressive ones which 
seemed fixed on mine; and that I soon perceived my 
host, who was nearly a stranger to me observe the fasci- 
nation which [ was under h pleasure and interest. 
At length I resolved to the name of this interesting 
creature; but it was in fear, lest I should be forced to 
forego my enthusiastic admiration by the mortifying as- 
surance that this lady, who certainly looked as if she was 
somebody, had been one of the beauties most admired in 
Charles’s licentious court; and I wished to believe her a 
being too pure to have breathed so unholy an air. But 





had enjoyed no unbecoming distinction. 


But regret was vain; my sufferings were deserved ; 


one to whom the happiness of another is confided, to} 


pearly might convey to the eye the soft transparent | 


Meanwhile my host continued to regard me with a 
very meaning countenance; and the mere so as he ob. 
served that, even to the last moment of otr remaining in 
the dinner room, my eyes were attracted to this picture ; 
and that while waiting to be led to the carriage in the 
evening, I stole into the dining parlour, which opened 
near the hall door, to gaze on my favourite again. 

But he did not notice my engoument, otherwise than 
by a kind smile, till he handed me into the carriage. 
He then said, “ We shall meet again soon, I hope; for 
your friends are coming hither to spend a day or two, 
and they have promised to try to bring you with them— 
Will you come? I think you will, for that picture will 
atttract you hither; and the original of that picture I will 
|then introduce to your acquaintance.” 

“The original of that picture!” cried I; “ pray ex- 
plain.” 

« Not now; come hither again, and I will.” 

So bribed, I could not refuse ; and at some inconveni- 
ence to myself, | accompanied my friends on their visit. 

Not long after our arrival, my host took me into a 
room which he called his study, where hung a whole 
length picture of the same lady, in a dress resembling 
that of a nun. But I will not anticipate by describing 
her accompaniments, and the back ground of the paint- 
ing, which was what is called an Aistorical portrait. I 
also saw hanging on one side of her a whole length pic- 
ture of a very handsome elderly man; and on the other 
iside as handsome a young man; while over the door 
was a head of an ordinary looking man, in the dress of 
ja common mechanic. 
| “ All these pictures,” said my host, “are illustrative of 
jan event in the life of that lady, with whose counte- 
jnance you are so strongly fascinated ; and the excessive 
jinterest she has excited in you, has determined me to in- 
\trust into your hands a manuscript relation of the remark- 
lable events of her life, written by herself. ‘They appear 
lto me worthy of being disclosed to the world ; though I 
jhave hitherto complied with the desire of my parents, 
|(her great-grandchildren,) and shown the manuscript 
jonly to very particular friends. But if you think that 
Ithis little narrative could be published with effect, and 
| with probable advantage to others, I wish it to be made 
| public ; provided that you promise to alter every name 

in the story, and give no clue to the world to discover 
who were the real actors in the scenes in question.” 
With these conditions I promised to comply; and 
with great eagerness I sat down to peruse the manu- 
iscript intrusted to me, especially as my host told me, 
|he had another picture of the lady to show me when I 
j had read it. 
| <A perusal of it increased my admiration of that being 
| whose countenance still lived, and still shone so brightly 
lon the speaking canvass. And I venture to give her 
istory to the world, and in her own words too; not with- 
lout hope that others may be led by the perusal to feel 
ja degree of that interest in it which I experienced my- 
self. 
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I was born in the year 1642; and I need not tell 
those whom I address that 1am of an ancient family ; 
nor that, as the child of a younger brother, and the eldest 
of seven children, my prospects of fortune were for many 
years of my life inferior to the advantages of my birth. 
| It is equally needless for me to inform them that I saw 
ithe light just as the discontents in England were ripen- 
jing into @ civil war. 

But it may be necessary for me to explain even to 
|those who know my father’s political opinions, and how 
‘devotedly attached he always was to what are now called 
| Whig principles, why, on the expected execution of his 
jsovereign in the year 1649, (seven years after my birth,) 
|he left England in disgust, and joined his elder brother, 
ja determined loyalist, on the pleasant banks of the Du- 
|rance. 

| It was because my father, though he fully admitted 
jthe right of the parliament to depose the king, could not 
|approve the vote for his execution, and not from the in 
fluence of personal attachment counteracting the power 
jof principle, but from a deep rooted opinion which he 
jentertained that allowances should always be made for a 





my fears were vain; for though I heard she was a lady !heing born for sovereign sway, and consequently to the 
of rank, the name was unknown to me; and I found she {extraordinary temptations and disadvantages inseparable 


from the situation. He therefore thought that the indul- 
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gence due to those errors, the result of a rank in life to 
which the culprit did not call himself, should have led 
the unhappy monarch’s judges to have changed his sen- 
tence from death into banishment. 

These sentiments were, unconsciously to himself, en- 
couraged in my father by the quiet, unfelt, but sure influ- 
ence of my beloved mother; who—being a Provengale 
by the maternal side, a catholic, and the younger daugh- 
ter of a Scotish baron, had ideas of the divine right of 
kings, and of the sacredness of their persons, which even 
her love for her husband and respect for his opinions 
could not in any strong degree subdue, Gladly then did 
she listen to my father’s eloquence, when he talked of the | 
cruel sentence of the king; while he, delighted to be able | 
to agree with her in one of her political opinions, and 
gratified by the consciousness of giving pleasure to the 
woman whom he adored, was continually expressing his 
disgust at the approaching end of the monarch on the 
scatfold, till he worked up her feelings and his own to 
such a pitch of generous indignation on his side, and of 
loyalty on hers, that he turned indignant from the ap- 
parent approach of republican rules, and hastened with 
his family to take up his future residence in Provence. 

But in this act of self-banishment from his native land, 
inspired by generous pity rather than loyal feeling, evapo- 
rated all my father’s respect to his monarch, and to the 
cause of loyalty; and never again did his beloved wife 
and he sympathise in any political feeling ; for, from the 
banks of the Durance, and from a country of political 
despotism, he turned many a longing and admiring look 
towards the banks of the Thames; and hailed with en- 
thusiasm the power, and the rising fame of the Common- 




















wealth of England. 

He was, however, quite happy in the bosom of his 
family, and peculiarly alive to the beauty of the scenery | 
around us. My mother had a great passion for gardens, 
and she was particularly fond of the cultivation of flowers. 
Our garden, therefore, was really an orange grove, and 
our grapes rivaled those of the Hesperides. But orange 
trees and grapes were, in profusion, natives of Provence ; 
and in them my mother had therefore only to cultivate 
the spontaneous produce of nature. But she sighed to 
obtain also such ornaments for her parterre as art alone| 
could procure her ;—and_ jonquilles and other flowers} 
cultivated for the peculiar gratification of the French 
monarch, the luxurious Louis XIV., were soon obtained 
for her by my rich and kind uncle; till our house was 
literally embosomed in fragrance. 

Alas! she had herself the sweetness and the fading 
beauty of the fair creations which she cherished ; for I had 
scarcely reached the age of seventeen, when consump- 
tion, as usual clothed in the bright tints of still increasing 
beauty, removed this spotless being to another state of 
existence, and bequeathed to me the task of consoling 
my almost frenzied parent under her loss ; and of trying 
to be a mother to the children whom she had left. 

It is painful indeed to me to recall the excessive suf- 
fering of my bereaved father during the ensuing year. 
But another lamentable event roused him at length from 
his stupor, for the sake of his family. My uncle, my 
father’s elder brother, with whom we resided, survived my 
mother only a year and a half; and as my father was his 
heir, and as the property which he left in England was 
considerable, both in estates and money, it was judged 
requisite that my father should go to England to take 
possession. 

“Hope also whispered to him that he might derive 
balm to his wounded spirit from an entire change of 
scene; he therefore eagerly resolved to leave that para- 
dise, now become a desert in his eyes ; while I reluctant- 
ly undertook to prepare for our departure. Not that 
I did not welcome the idea of any change likely to re- 
store my father to health of mind; but my affections 
were engaged to a youth who was a year or two older 
than myself, whose mother was a relation of my mother, 
and who lived in Provence with his maternal grand- 
mother, as his father, one of the most devoted of loyalists, 
had sent his son from Scotland, his native land, that 
he might be safe from all the perils attendant on civil 
wars. . ; 

His father was now dead, and those wars were at an 
end; and Delaval was preparing to return to Scotland, 
to take possession of his patrimony, when he was de- 
tained in France by the illness of his grandmother ; and 


A TALE OF TRIALS. 








This was indeed a trial to us both, as we had never been 
separated for many years, and were looking forward to 
an immediate union, when we reached my native coun- 
try. 
We regretted this separation the more, because my 
father (who, though he loved Delaval, disliked both 
his politics and his religion) wished me to marry a pro- 
testant, and a man of his own political principles ; ,and 


‘Tiny lover, though moderate in his opinions, and far from 


a bigot to his creed, was a loyalist and a catholic. But 
to me—who, as well as my sisters, had been educated in 
my mother’s religion, and was rather inclined to her feel- 
ings of attachment to the Stuarts—my lover’s opinions 
were an additional recommendation of him; and I, like 
Delaval, was fearful lest my father, who had always given 
a reluctant consent to our marriage, should be induced to 
oppose it, if I had an opportunity of marrying in Eng- 
land more to his satisfaction. 

But to part was at that moment unavoidable, as 
Delaval could not leave the lingering death-bed of his 
tender relation; and with an agonising heart I bade my 
last adieu to the lamented dead, and to the as tenderly 
beloved living. Yes, it was by the tomb of my mother 
that I bade my lover farewell; and before her tomb I 
renewed my vows of eternal constancy to that lover 
whose attachment had been hallowed to me by her 
warmest approbation. 

We left France in the year 1660—the year of the 
Restoration; and when we reached England and its 
busy metropolis, we found it a scene of revelry and de- 
light ; at least such was the appearance which it exhibit- 
ed in the circles in which we moved; for every trace of 
republican and fanatical gloom had vanished, and _ public 
and private feasts and rejoicings bespoke the general 
satisfaction which the restoration of the king had given. 
London seemed like a widow, who, having been con- 
strained to wear sombre black longer than suited her 
natural inclination, had, on throwing it off, eagerly clothed 
herself in every variety of gay and gaudy colours, de- 
lighting in entire and striking contrast of ornament. 

But my father beheld this gaiety approaching disso- 
luteness, and this courtly splendour succeeding to repub- 
lican simplicity, with a suspicious and a jealous eye. He 
loved not such extremes; and finding that certain con- 
ditions, on which alone he had hoped the king had been 
restored, had not even been hinted at, before this impor- 
tant step was taken ; finding also that the court of Charles 
the Second was not a scene in which it was desirable 
for his daughters to move, he resolved, after he had been 
presented at court himself, to retire into a beautiful 
valley in Cumberland, where my uncle had possessed an 
estate; and to devote himself, in absolute retirement, to 
the education (assisted by a Cambridge scholar) of my 
young brother. 

How I rejoiced in this resolution of my father’s! 
Because to me the world had no charm, nor indeed any 
scene where Delaval was not; but in retirement I knew 
that I should be living for him, if not with him; and 
that no other object would be likely to come between 
me and the object of my affection. Still my father would 
have proved his mind to be in a more healthy condition, 
had he resolved to go at once to his paternal estate in 
Surrey, which was ready for our reception, and where it 
was now fitting that he should reside. 

But to Cumberland we removed. And my father 
found, that, though many beauties of nature surrounded 
our habitation, the aid of art was wanted to make it 
comfortable. Rocks and mountains closed us in on 
every side, and through our lawn glided the silvery Der- 
went, while the murmurs of natural water-falls saluted 
the ear of the wanderer; and those falls, after a few 
hours of rain, glittered through the trees in the sublimity 
of mountain torrents. But then few were the flowers 
that bloomed around us, and not very plentiful or excel- 
lent was our fruit; and p father resolved, by expend- 
ing a considerable sum in hét-houses, and in importing 
fruits and flowers from the continent, to make our Eng- 
lish residence resemble, as much as possible, the villa on 
the banks of the Durance. 

I considered this expensive design as a proof of the 
restlessness of his mind; but I did not regret its being 
put in execution, because it gave him occupation, led him 
to take exercise, and to be much in the open air, and, 
therefore, did him good ; though I could not but perceive, 





was unable, as he intended, to accompany us to England. 


that, while putting his plan in execution, he missed the 


classic judgment and the tasteful skill of her whom he 
had lost ; and often, with tears in his eyes, he has asked 
me, when he had given his orders to the gardeners, whe- 
ther I thought saz would have approved of what he had 
done. 

At length his improvements were finished ; and Der- 
went Dale, as our residence was called, became a bower 
of sweets, rivaling our French dwelling; while one 
blooming boy and two as blooming girls, besides myself, 
gamboled over the smiling lawn, or climbed the frowning 
rock, and forced my father to look from the painful past 
to the fair smiling future, forced him to forego his melan- 
choly contemplation of the wife whom he had lost, in 
delightful anticipation of the comfort which he should 
derive from the children who remained to him. 

But faster than the mists flit away from the brow of 
the mountain, and scarcely less fast than the torrent de- 
scends from the brow of the rock, fled these delightful 
possessions from the grasp of my father. 

Their mother’s malady beamed brightly from the 
dark eyes of all these precious children, and bloomed on 
their youthful cheeks; and soon, only too soon, the dark 
and solemn train of their successive funerals, wound 
along that smiling lawn so lately joyous with their inno- 
cent gambols, and formed an overwhelming contrast with 
the bright and vivid coloring of our house and our gar- 
dens. 

A contrast soon insupportable ; for we were now 
only two solitary, silent, sighing beings, where once the 
gay and piercing accents of sportive childhood had 
echoed round our dwelling, and in the valley. While 
nature and art seemed laughing around us in all the va- 
ried hues of summer, my father and myself, robed in 
the sable garb of death and wo, stalked over the beau- 
teous scene, unconscious of its charms or its fragrance ; 
and, like the statues that adorned the walks, were as in- 
capable of tasting their loveliness, and as unmoved by it, 
as those marbles shining amongst it. 

“This is not to be borne, Adelaide,” said my father 
to me at last; “I cannot stay here, and we must remove 
into Surrey.” 

To Surrey we went; and glad indeed werel we to 
leave the spot which for ever reminded us what treasures 
we had once possessed—and possessed no more ; for in 
losing her dear children we seemed to lose their mother 
over again; and as my father now feared that the air of 
the north had been too cold for those tender beings, he 
became doubly watchful over me, and anxious for my 
safety. But his anxiety was happily vain, as, with the 
complexion and hazel eyes of my father, I also inherited 
his robust constitution. 

The seat to which we were now going was the 
place of my father’s birth. When we reached the vene- 
rable portal, and passed through a line of servants 
clothed in deep mourning, and showing by their counte- 
nances that they well remembered on what sad occa- 
sion they had been desired to assume that dress, my 
father’s grief became incapable of control. Two of the 
servants had lived there ever since my uncle emigrated 
to France; the others had followed him thither; had 
returned with us to England; and had been sent from 
Cumberland by my father, to prepare every thing for his 
visiting the abode of his ancestors. 

Never had I seen my father more completely over- 
whelmed than he was that evening ; and he retired to his 
room as soon as we arrived. ‘This I expected, and re- 
joiced at, as he was always better for the excessive in- 
dulgence of his feelings; and his mind, as usual, 
rebounded from the strong pressure of agony to compara- 
tive cheerfulness ; for, when he appeared the next morn- 
ing at breakfast, I found him eagerly entering into plans 
for improving his estate, and new furnishing the house ; 
and he was very anxious to know whether he was likely 
to find agreeable neighbours in the gentlemen and the 
families around us. 

My father seemed pleased, too, to recollect that 
we were only twenty miles from London; and I saw 
that, though he chose retirement for the medicine of his 
grief for the loss of my mother, he was resolved to 
try to banish his present sorrow by company and amuse- 
ments. 

“He did not, however, find it an easy task to make 
neighbours and friends of the gentlemen whose estates 
joined ours; for, presuming on his avowed disapproba- 
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tion of the death of the late king, which disapprobation 
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